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use a new compound, has been 
very considerably advanced by 
‘the successful establishment of 


, Promotion of Social Science, 
% which held its first meeting in 
45° Birmingham: on the. 12th inst. 

- and: four: following days, under the 
presidency of Lord Brougham. Its: 
P object, as‘may be inferred, is to aid 
the development of the social sciences, 
‘~,. and to.guide. the-public mind to.the 
rr best ‘practical. means of promoting the. 
amendment.of: the law, the advance- 
ment of education, the prevention 
and repression:of crime, the reforma- 
tion. of:. criminals, the. establishment 
of due. sanitary: regudations,, and. the. recog- 
nition:| of. sounds. principles in. all questions: 
of secial ‘economy: The association is accord. 
ingly: divided forthe present: into five depart- 
ments, the fourth of! which, that: of “ Public 
Health,” will consider~the various questions 
relating thereto, and: to the prevention of 
disease :.it wall collect statistical evidence of the 
relative. healthiness:. of: different. localities, of 
different industrial: oceupations, and. generally 
of the:influence:of :exterior:circumstances in the 
production of health:or-disease : “ it will discuss 
improvements’ in house-construetion (more 
especially as to the:dwellings: of the labouring 
classes),. in drainage, warming, ventilation; 
public baths, and. washhouses; adulteration of 
food.. and: its. effects ;.. the . functions of govern- 
mentiin relation. to publie. health, the legislative 
and.administrative machinery expedient: for its 
preservation; sanitary police: and quarantine; 
poverty-in relation to disease; and the effect of 
unhealthiness ‘om the~prosperity’ of places and 
nations.”’ We say it wi//'.do this; but we 
ought also to. say,it' has commenced to do it, 
and the preceedings at: Birmingham show that 
the. importance. of . thig department of. the asso- 
ciation is. fully understood, 

Tiord Stanley, im» his: inaugural address as 
president. of the Department, defining Sanitary 
Science, apprehended. that it meant that science 
which dealt. with the preservation of health and 
the. prevention. of disease. in reference.to the 
entire:community, or to:classes within that com- 
munity, as: contradistinguished. from. medical 
science, whicly had for-its-object the. restoration 
of ‘health: whem lost, and’ dealt with the case of 
each. individual . separately: The knowledge 
which warded off. preventible disease from the 
naturally healthy, was. one.which might be, and 
ought. to. be; possessed by every educated. per- 
sons. This -knowledge-ought to. be. diffused, not 
merely because;:in matters which concerned the: 
public» in’ its» collective: capacity, such as: the 
cleansing of! rivers, the drainage of towns, the: 
exclusion from populous: districts: of* noxious: 
employments, and'the like, those by, whom sani- 
tary reforms were imperféctly appreciated would 
be:found. hostile-to them on the. ground. of ex- 
pense ; . but. because a large proportion of those 
remedial sanitary:measures: which it was in the 
power of. society to. applyto: physical ills: were 
of“such ‘a nature that no police regulation, no 
Board of Health, no legislative enactments, 
could successfully interfere to enforce them 
without tle. co-operation of the parties con- 
cerned,—such as. the. cleansing and ventilation 







of private dwellings. Henceforth the fact. must. 


be:-knowm.that we ourselves were: the: cause: of 


a large.proportion of those. physical sufferings 
which most. of us had. been accustomed to 
look upon.as a necessary though lamentable. con- 
dition of humanity. 

The speaker said he had faith in the good 
sense and good feeling of the public as to the 
future: it is quite certain, nevertheless, that 
the said public must be spoken to on the subject 
many times before it will allow its life to be 
lengthened to the extent practicable, under 
higher permission—to that extension in the 
aggregate, as Dr: Southwood Smith said in the 
course of a memoir “ On the Prolongation of 
Life,” during the eighteenth century, to which 
it is not possible as yet to assign a definite 
limit. 

In that paper it. was shown. by the record of 
tontines,. that in. the year 1690 the expectation 
of life of a man aged. thirty.would have been as: 
26'565,. while in. 1790 it: would have: been 
33°775 ; while: the actual ‘addition of the excess: 
of years’ which the persons engaged in the 
latter tontine had over the former proved that 
in 1790 the expectation of life was increased. 
by fully one-fourth ; that. is: to. say, that if in 
1690 a person aged thirty could: expect. to live 
thirty: years, in. 1790. a,..person.of'the same-age. 





could: reasonably expect ta: live. thirty-seven 
years; An increase in the:duration of life. isa 
proof: of increased comforts, or: increased en- 
joyment of certain elements upon: which haman ’ 
life- is dependent; such as air, light, food, | 
warmth, and shelter. At that period special | 
attention: began to. be paid to. the well. 
ordering, cleaning, and paving of towns. The. 
narrow: streets were widened, slate-roofs substi- | 
tuted for thatch, bricks fer timber, and the’ 
manufacture of glass: somuch increased that glass | 
windows, even in the poorer towns, became | 
common. Agriculture made. a surprising | 
advance, multiplying a hundred-fold the pro- | 
duction of fresh vegetable food, and increasing | 
in a still more. remarkable. degree the amount 
of fresh animal. foed.by the extension: of: the 


comparatively new-art of collecting- and storing | 
fodder for cattle in winter: The increase of } 
manufactures gave improved and cheap clothing | 
‘the drainage of a considerable district. Here 


to the people, not only conducive to warmth 
and health, but almost equally so to cleanliness, 
the texture compelling frequent washing. Ac- 
cordingly disease assumed. a: milder form, and. 
epidemics in particular. became. much. less 
formidable: 

Mr. Jerrick; in illustration of the facts given 
in that paper, said that the average duration of 
life in London at present was twenty-seven 
years, whereas in the last century it was only 
twenty-two. 

Papers on the influence of habitations; on the 
density of population, and. localization of dwell- 
jngs, on the ventilation .of buildings, and many 
other cognate subjects,. were read. Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Mr. Arthur Helps, both remarkable: 
men, took part’ in the proceedings, as-did also 
Mr. John Simon, Dr. Farr, Mr. Slaney, Mr. M: 
D. Hill, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and others, who 
have long laboured in the cause. Mr. Taylor’s 
paper was.on “ Central and Local Action,” and 
Lord. Stanley summed: up its arguments; when 
he said-at the close of the discussion upon it, 
the general feeling seems to be that indicated 
in ‘Mr. Taylor’s paper—namely, that se far as 
any general rule can be laid down, the local 
body should have the power of action, and the 
general body that of instruction and supervision 
—that is.to. say, that the position the central 
government should assume in regard to all 
local authorities is, that it should say, So long as: 
you do your work well you shall be left to do it 
in your own’ way; we will not: interfere with 
you;. but if during a long series of years you 
decline or are unable to do it, it will become 
our business to see that the duties of the office 
are properly discharged. 





Not. to dwell longer. on. the proceedings-of 


the department, we repeat. our congratulations 
on the recognition of the importance of sanitary 
science by the new association. Quietly and 
continuously labouring as we have done for 
years to establish this, with less sympathy than 
might have been expected,—our efforts, indeed, 
often received with abuse instead of favour,—it 
becomes almost a matter of personal triumph 
to find opposition disappearing, and sound prin- - 
ciples generally accepted. The sanitary investi- 
gations, of which reports have been published 
from time to time in this Journal during several 
years, have. been made at some personal risk,— 
we might almost venture to say, of life. En- 
deavours have been made as well during the 
night as the day to learn the real condition and 
results of the neglected and poisonous homes 
with which certain districts abound, and the 
facts thus gathered have beem spread far. and 
wide. In addition, information has been gained 
from clergymen of. all denominations; and 
from the City missionaries ;. from medical men 
performing their useful office, not only for the 
rich but amongst the poor ; from the police, and 
many others ; and we have reason to hope that . 
the. information disseminated. has not been. 
without its fruits. 

An epidemic.again gives reason, we fear, to 
quicken the precautionary movement. The: in- 
vestigation of the first outbreak. of it, at West 
Ham, Stratford, by the Association of the’ 
Medical Officers of Health, shows,.as in previous 
cases, a. removeable cause. Tle row of houses . 
where it broke out was found to consist’ of 
buildings in tolerable repair, and not inhabited. 
by the very poorest class of persons; but, 
attached to the houses were several separate 
cesspools, including a large one into whick 
some of the other houses drained: at a distance 
of 70 feet from the cesspools is a well which 
supplied water for the inhabitants to drink, and 
for other purposes ; and, the soil being gravel, it 
is supposed that the poisonous matters from the 


| cesspools have drained into the well. The place 


is situated near a marsh, which is: said to be 
greatly impregnated with sewage matter; and 
not far off is an open stream which carries off 


we have all the evil conditions likely to produce 
both cholera and fever; and the sad result at 
the present. moment has been the sudden seizure 
of fifteen persons, and the rapid death of seven 
or eight of that number. 

Men of experience have watched the progress. 
of the cholera for the last two or three months, 
and noted its usual course, and it is to be feared 
that we can scarcely escape a visitation in this 
country. It behoves all, in the short interval 
which may elapse before the scourge is upon us, 
to take those steps which are known to be 
efficacious. 

The inspectors of nuisances in large parishes 
and towns: should have assistance: careful 
examinations: should be made, and all offensive 
matters carried away. Wells of water and the 
pumps throughout the metropolis should’ be 
viewed with suspicion, for the water of few, if 
any.of them, can be wholesome even in healthy 
times. Inhabitants of houses which have the ad- 
vantage of proper drainage, should see that the 
drains are in good order, and that the traps in 
sinks and closets are clear, and in working con- 
dition: They should permit no bad smell to 
exist. 

When the drainage is not complete, no faith 
must be placed in flushing the drains with 
water = often, indeed, more harm than good is 
done: by it. 

Complaints are often made, where drains have 
been formed, of the carelessness of tenants who 
allow improper matter to choke the drains. 
Care should be taken to avoid this: a choked 
drain in the time ofan epidemic is very dan- 
gerous: It. would be well if the inhabitants of 





large. towns. would follow. the. example of the. 
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Jews in their sanitary} arrangements ; cleanse 
constantly the walls and ceilings of their rooms, 
and be attentive to the nature of their food and 
drink. 

In Bridgewater ; 
house-to-house visitation, to ascertain the state 
of the premises and condition of the people, has 
been most wisely determined on. In some 
places this would not be an easy task. Ata 


meeting held in Newcastle the other day, with some extent, indeed 


| able, zealous, and persevering fellow-labourers 
in the cause of sepa 3 reform, the Builder, 
has, we are glad to see, been visiting the North 
| of England, and did not overlook the claims of 


and some other towns, a Newcastle and Gateshead upon his attention. | gem, or an “art-treasure.” 


| His report appears on another page ; and we 
might hope that it would prove of service to 
us, had we not so firm a faith in our apathy— 
our contentedness with things as they are—to 


as we said the other day, 


reference to building a new church in Shield-| when speaking of the smoke nuisance), our 
field, the incumbent, Mr. Irvine, said that when | love of them. Here is the monster-difficulty— 
he first came to the parish, he proposed to him- our self-satisfaction. We cannot “ see ourselves 


self the formation of a list of all his parish- 
ioners, and the establishment of a routine visi- 
tation. He put his note-book in his pocket, 
and started out. But in one single house, near 
the church, he found ¢welve families; and, 
giving a quarter of an hour to each, he was 
altogether three hours in this one house! And 
this house, let us add, has thousands of parallels. 

On another page will be found a continuance 
of our notes on the condition of the town just 
mentioned, and other places in the north. ‘The 
statements in our first paper (p. 577), have 
awakened attention, and will, we trust, lead to 
advantage. The editor of the York Herald 
has been moved to great anger by the few 
observations we were led to make therein on 
York, and in a lengthy leader applies to them 
the epithets “untrue,” “ mischievous,” ‘ un- 
justifiable,” “utterly false,” ‘without the 
shadow of foundation,” ‘ unscrupulous tirade,” 
“simply absurd,” “malicious” and “base 
slanders !” 

Making all allowance for the feeling which 
prompts the writer to place his city in as 
favourable a light as possible, we must express 
our regret that the editor of “so respectable a 
journal ” (as he says of the Builder) should 
iave stooped to a course which is seldom the 
sign of a good cause. Nothing is stated in our 
columns “maliciously,” or without inquiry. 


as others see us ”’—as ‘og example) the Builder | 

And we should not be surprised were 
we to receive, for our next number, a shoal of 
letters wondering at his want of admiration for. 


sees us. 


Pipewellgate! Hillgate, its worthy compeer, 
_was blown and burnt to pieces three years ago ; 
and there the ruins lie to this day. We have 
neither the wit nor the energy to rebuild the 
one nor to get rid of the other. Our poverty, 
we know, has been pleaded as our excuse ; but 
if we cast our eyes across the river, where the 
people have an estate—and a Ratepayers’ 
Association to boot—we see the same state of 
things existing. It is truly lamentable; and 
the worst feature of it is, we are so willing 
that it should be so.” 
amongst us by driblets. Improve we do. Gates- 
head, we rejoice to know, has gone on, extend- 
ing and improving, from year to year. Its pro- 
ress, however, has not been iimermal. 
Much of it has been quite the contrary. Streets 
have come into existence, within the last twenty 
years, setting the laws of health at defiance ; 
and even now, when unsanitary plans are re- 
buked or rejected, they find apologists in high 
places. Remember! it was neither in Hillgate 
nor in Pipewellgate, nor in any old locality, 
that cholera broke out in 1853!” 
| There is no fear for Gateshead with so 
excellent a monitor. 


- erin po is done. 
oO. 


We are forced at times, against our will, to say | 
what may be deemed unkind by individuals, | 





| that there exists a market and a money value 
for art, as well as one for excellence and cheap- 
‘ness of manufacture,—that mind can work on 

the meanest material, and change it to a costly 
Artists, or manu- 
facturers, we all, have, for the interests of each 
of our objects and pursuits, to effect a better 
union than has lately been maintained be- 
tween us. 

Not that there is wanting a value in art, 
apart from the combination with manufacture. 
To the perception of this, indeed, the openin 
of the Exhibition, which came to a successfu 
termination on Saturday last, may be due. No 
small number of the works in the collection, 
were contributed by people connected with 
the town, or the trade of the district ; and the 
development of our own art in the buildings of 
‘Manchester, has been the subject of frequent 
comment in these pages. The amount of build- 
ing which appears generally, to be going for- 
ward; the prominence of the structures them- 
selves, from their mass; the use of good mate- 
rials, and the positive desire for decoration— 
whether originating from love of art, or induced 
by the architects, or arising from other causes,— 
are so many conditions which are favourable to 
the architecture of Manchester. Favourable 
therefore, likewise, at this juncture, is the posi- 
tion of the district for influencing, in a bene- 
ficial and powerful manner, the circumstances in 
the future of those arts, industrial and ornamen- 
tal, which are based on the principles of com- 
bined beauty and use that belong to the art 
of architecture, and which have a claim for 
attention now, inasmuch as they have not 
utilized the particular resources of our day. Such 
resources are those which we referred to at 
the outset, and the materials of all kinds in 
example and precept, which were never so 
abundantly poured forth for general us. as they 
are at present. Much will be expected from 
Manchester: and, from_the position which the 
city is taking up, the Exhibition of 1857 may 
inaugurate an era—not less important than that 


| 








and, impressed by the mighty importance of the 
subject, may speak with earnestness; but we 


venture to believe that our statements have | 


never been couched in offensive language, or 
found to be unjustifiable. As regards York, it 
is quite obvious and certain that it has not ad- 
vanced in the same proportion as other large 
towns, which some years ago were greatly in- 
ferior to it. The particular object the writer 
had in view was, without the slightest ill feeling, 
to suggest the inquiry whether those towns, 
districts, and even plots of land, which are 
under the management of Cathedral Chapters, 
are dealt with in the way most likely to be 
advantageous to the community. There are 
certainly many instances before us to the con- 
trary. 

The ancient prestige of York, its important 
position, the circumstance of its being the 


capital of the largest county in the kingdom, | 


its place in the great highway through the length 
of the county, together with other advantages, 
should, under other arrangements, have insured 
for this ancient city a very large amountof popula- 
tion and business. The increase in the former, 
vauntingly shown by the editor of the York 
Herald, is comparatively small ; and observation 
and inquiry compel us to reiterate what we have 
said as to the condition of the poorer classes in 
that city. 

Along the northern coast busy centres of 
industry are being formed, and large towns are 
growing up; and it is after viewing such scenes 
of activity, and making visits to the huge works 
ae on in many parts of the land, that we have 

een led to form the opinion as to York, which has 
excited the anger of the Herald. As to the 
sanitary condition of York, we gave the autho- 
rities full credit for what had been done, but we 
would urge that measures should be taken to 
compel the owners of houses to open communi- 
cation with the sewers when formed. We leave 
the settlement of the question at issue between 
ourselves and the Herald to those who have the 
means of comparison at hand, and whose vision 


is not obscured by local attachment or interested in 


motives. 
The Gateshead Observer has received our ob- 


servations on that town in a very different were 
The editor says,—‘ One of our most , Mane 


spirit. 


THE CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION OF “ ART- which has been dated from 1851. 
| TREASURES,” MANCHESTER. | Looking at some of the more attractive of 
Or the thousands of strangers—men of the works in the branch of art which more 
cultivated taste—who have crowded to Man- especially concerned us, the contrast of effect 
chester during the last few months, we trust between those applying the good and the 
there are some of our readers who have given bad principles was very considerable. This 
thought to the “mission” which the manu- could be observed in the extraordinary collec- 
facturing districts may be about to enter on. tion of ~~ exhibited by the Earl of Stam- 
Art and manufacture should be always hand-in- ford and Warrington, where the decadence 
hand; the perfection of mechanism and pro- from the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
ductiveness should be married to the beautiful; work of inferior handicraftsmanship—but gene- 
the beautiful should be served, and the objects rally correct design—to the naturalistic style 
in which it exists, should be multiplied, by the which has prevailed in the present day, was 
resources of the mechanism. So, however, it exemplified: the ar¢ in the latter case, bore 
has not been; and the artist has been known to no proportion to the outlay. Some pieces of 
regret the existence of what should be vehicles presentation plate also, recently executed, were, 
and media for design, and should offer to him however, still more remarkable for their defi- 
recurring opportunities for the dissemination of ciency as contrasted with the general collection 


his art. 

Manchester, the capital of a district which is 
perhaps the most important in the industry and 
commerce of the country, has not yet given 
to the world much of beauty along with its 
manufactures. In this it is not singular: its 
woven and printed fabrics have not made worse 
manifestation of art in their day, than have the 
manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield,— 
towns where corsiderable improvement lately 
may have taken place. So long as there is the 
market for the goods of a particular character, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that the supply 
should go on. The demand for Manchester 
goods proceeds to a centre from all parts of the 
world,—from climates the most diverse, and 
from nations dissimilar in their manners and 
predilections. 

Many bad designs applied to textile manu- 
factures therefore have come out of the Lanca- 
shire district; but we are not aware that the 


home consumption is on a par for the extrava- 


gance in forms, and want of harmony in the 
use of colour, with the demand from places 
abroad,—in Europe merely, or in all quarters of 
the globe. And other districts are equally at 
fault, if fault there be, in the manner of supply- 


manufacture, that we have seen, were some that 
processed — for Germany. What 
ester has been slow to learn been, 





markets, such as those of South America. 
| Almost the worst specimens of art in carpet-_ 


of older works. Branches of plants, and petals 
of flowers ; the stem and base wanting in every 
really structural feature, and in soapelly formed 
details of ornament ; and figures thrown around, 
or crowded, rather than grouped,—such were 
the characteristics of many of the articles of 
British production, which certainly did not 
speak favourably for native art, as exemplified 
in the silversmiths’ work of the day. That 
art could, at one time, be put forth in the 
precious metals, as in iron and _ brass-work, 
was abundantly shown by the exhibition of a 
large number of articles, many of which have 
been seen in London, at the Society of Arts, 
and in different collections. To show, however, 
that art need not be held to have gone from 
the workers in gold and silver, we were re- 
minded of what it might be, by the fine series of 

roductions by Vechte, and the Prince of 
Wales's shield. These are indeed, remarkable in 
their regard for the elements of the beautiful 
which are served by attention to outline, and 
architectural and structural principle, and in 
the power and originality of their details. 

As a grand field of study in ornamental art 
of every tind, the exhibition at Manchester has 
offered opportunities which certainly have not 
been available at any other time. The Indian 
collection was large and varied; and was par- 
ticularly interesting, on account of numerous 
drawings and photographs of buildings. The 
| exquisite effect which is attainable by attention 
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to the principles of ornament observed by 
Mahometans was strikingly shown—especially 
in one rug, placed near to the door from the 
— 

To have attempted in our pages, any review 
of the large collection of articles in glass, 
enamel, porcelain, and ornamental china and 
— ware; of sculpture in bronze, marble 
and terra cotta; of the medallions and glyptics ; 
the exquisite carvings in ivory; the armour and 
arms from the Meyrick and other collections ; 
the Early British, Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities; the furniture; the specimens of 
book-binding; the lace, and sacerdotal vest- 
ments, and the other numerous articles in the 
branch of ornamental art alone, would have 
occupied considerable space, wnd would have 
been of little service, without engravings,—if it 
would not have interfered with our attention to 
subjects more manageable in the pages of a 
journal, and which were more immediately in- 
teresting to our readers. Like others—induced 
to visit Manchester, whether for pleasure or 
information—we lament the necessity entailed 
on those whose home is London, of a hasty 
inspection of such a collection. Were we, how- 
ever, to judge from the efforts made by those 





early date, have, in many respects, hardly been 
surpassed, 

s there no hope of the advantage which there 
would be from the exhibition of such well- 
arranged collections in London? It was useless 
to expect that the Exhibition could be trans- 

orted, as some have proposed, bodily ; and we 
ave intimated a doubt whether the step could 
be desirable. By sections, however, we should 
trust that the object may be attained. 
The liberality of the owners of the works 
of art demands the highest praise. The pic- 
tures and drawings have been exposed to 
considerable risk—for, the rain gained frequent 
admission in many parts of the building. It must, 
we think, be now apparent that iron buildings, as 
at present constructed, are ill adapted for the 
| reception of works of art of a valuable character, 
| for benanies short a period. The lighting in 
' this case has appeared to us insufficient in quan- 
‘tity; and in the smaller galleries, the skylights 
‘in the middle of the roof allowed the works on 
'the upper part of the walls, to remain in dark- 
ness during much of the afternoon recently. 
| We have been asked to draw attention to the 
‘offer of the building for sale. ‘there are, of 
course, many purposes for which it might be 








Siace the last outbreak of cholera, as it seems to 
us, the work of drainage has been carried languidly 
forward, and it is greatly to be doubted if a complete 
and effectual system has been adopted. In some of 
the houses in Eldon-street, which are large, and ocen- 
pied by a respectable class of persons, they are in 
constant trouble with the drain. It has not sufficient 
fall, and is frequently stopped. Similar complaints 
| are made in other quarters. 

Even in streets which have been recently improved, 
the lindlords of the property in poor neighbourhoods 
| refuse to communicate with the adjoining sewer. This 
| is the old story ; but really it is time that measures 

should be taken to preveat the loss of health and life 
which arises from this evil; and if those who have 
charge of the dwellings of both the industrious and 
other classes of the poor in large towns will not per- 
form an evident duty, some further powers will be 
| required from the Lezislature, which should declare 
that no dwellings in our large towns shall be con- 
sidered fit for human habitation, either in tenements 
or otherwise, which are not provided with water, 
proper drainage, and closet accommodation. 

The ballast-hills, and the large eastern portion of 
Newcastle, are in a shocking state; so is Sandgate, 
Silver-street,—in fact, nearly all the ancient parts ; 
and, as we have already hinted, the more modern 
localities are in an equally dangerous condition. 

Tripe-dressing, glue-making, tanning processes, and 





who have had the best opportunities, to get their | well fitted. A proposition is mooted for an in- | other unwholesomeworks are carried on with impunity. 
examination completed by the closing day, dustrial exhibition; but residents in the vicinity The cows, after leaving the towa moor, are often kept 
we should doubt the possibility of deriving the of the present building who are opposed to the in very improper places. Indeed, this large popula- 


advantage which is contemplated without longer 
time than here there has been on quiet days, 
with good light—for the inspection. Hurried 
visits, such as are the best that can be 
paid—even by those who take deep interest 
in art—to collections of this character, are in 
some degree, productive of effects in the reverse 
direction to that which appears to be expected. 
It is not now the first time that we have hinted 
the hypothesis, that, without rest, the vision 
and mental perception undergo a process of 


scheme, it is thought, will defeat tlie project. 
On the last shilling day, 25,984 persons were 
admitted; and on Saturday, the closing day, 
‘there were 17,988 persons. We have much 
reason to believe that although the statements | 
‘as to want of interest amongst the operative | 
‘classes have some foundation, the collections 
‘have been well examined by the educated 
people of Manchester, or so far as the time 


'would permit. It was impossible to visit the 


building without feeling that the works were | 


tion is little less prepared for the reception of the 
cholera than it was four or five years ago. 

It will startle many of our readers to learn that 
the commissioners appoiuted by the Government to 
inguire iuto the sanitary condition of Newcastle in 
1843-4, discovered that out of 9,453 houses which 
formed the whole borough, only 1,421 had water- 
closets: the remaining 8,032, or five-sixths of the popu- 
lation, had no other provision than certain public 
conveniences which are placed in different parts of the 
town. 

In the district of Sandgate, out of a population of 


deterioration by every fresh object presented the subject of even more serious study than’ say 4,600 persons, it is stated that not more than 100 
to them, analogous to the effect which is would have been allotted to them in London ;' had right of access to any private convenience,—nine- 
roduced in the case of mere colour. If so, and we shall look for the results, both on art tenths of that resident population being unprovided 
it is something more than the quantity of as practised in Manchester, and in a wider for in this importaut particular. The consequence of 


the works in a gallery, that will operate 
against the chance of appreciating them indi- | 
vidually. The writer at an able article in| 
one of the journals, sets down the number of 
pictures that might have been seen in a day, as | 


of works that could be studied and fairly | 
appreciated. For Londoners, the chance of see- 
ing such a collection, therefore, has been very 


slight. 

The Soulages collection was exhibited at 
Marlborough House, and we hope may yet 
become the property of the nation; and the 
Bernal collection and other works forming the 
Government contribution, and many of the 
works by modern artists, have been or may be 
seen under ordinary circumstances in London. 
Besides these, however, were 1,079 pictures, 
forming the gallery of ancient masters; and | 
forty-four, the Marquis of Hertford’s contri- | 
bution; the 969 water-colour drawings, and 
fifty or sixty frames of miniatures ; drawings by | 
the old masters ; engravings, a large number, | 
including several rare and interesting works of 
Albrecht Diirer; the photographs; the archi- | 
tectural drawings (a poor collection), and a’! 
series of nearly 400 portraits of individuals | 
celebrated in English history. What manifested | 
itself to us as worthy to be borne inmind, was the 
value of the dnconlegians arrangement in hang- 
ing pictures as contrasted with other arrange. 
ments suggested for a national gallery. The 
method affords the advantages, not only of ex- 
hibiting the development of the schools and the 
changes in art, but serves to elucidate general 
history, and also the biography of individual 
onan In the gallery of ancient masters at the 

anchester Exhibition, the early schools were 
fairly represented ; the collection of Vandykes 
was extensive and interesting ; and by Velasquez 
and many artists with whose productions there | 
has scarcely been an opportunity for the public | 
to become acquainted, the works were of the 
first order. The chronological arrangement was | 
perhaps most interesting in the collection of | 
water-colours, beginning with the earliest at- | 
tempts. The works of Girtin and Turner of | 





field,—one of national importance. 





SANITARY CONDITION IN THE NORTH. 


Since the last notes on Neweastle-upon-Tyne were 
about fifty out of the few thousands which written, we have caused a more careful inspection of | 
there were in the building at Manchester. As | the place to be made, and feel it a duty to give some the 
regards many of the schools of art, it might | further particulars to our readers, for we cannot | 
be more safe to speak of jive as the number | quietly witness the carelessness of human life which 


is shown in this great and important town. 
The public buildings in Newcastle are handsome ; 


the new streets and markets erected under the direc- | 


tion of Mr. Grainger are good; the charitable and 
other institutions are admirable; and yet there is be- 
hind this fair curtain a neglected, unwholesome, and 
dangerous district, which, when witnessed, takes 
away from the pleasure which would otherwise be 
felt in viewiug the streets and houses of comparatively 
recent date. Look, for example, at some houses in 
the Back-row, not far distant from the ancient castle. 
A large portion of the north side of this street and 
some other houses in this neighbourhood have been 


fortunately removed. The dwellings in the Back-row | 


are for the most part substautially built, and in toler- 
able repair. Passengers this way may constantly see 
refuse thrown without ceremony on to the pavement 
in front of the houses, where it is allowed, watil the 
periodical visits of the scavengers, to take its course. 
Ou inquiring at several of these houses it was found 
that they were entirely without water supply. Ina 


| house occupied by large numbers of men, women, 


and children, each person is obliged to carry the 
water he may require from a paut (conduit) at a con- 
siderable distance. This is bad eaough ; but beyond 
this, the street is totally destitute of a drain; it has 
not even surface drainage, except by the open gutter 
just mentioned ; and in the dwellings looked at, there 
were no closets at all. \t must be evident that such 
arrangements must cause constant outrages against 
common decency, not to mention the serious effects 
such neglect must have on the health of families. At 
the back of some of these houses was a very small, 
uncovered space, surrounded by tall buildings. The 
poor creatures complained bitterly of the occupants of 
other houses throwing offensive matter into this place ; 
and well they may, for never was there a scene more 
filthy. These dwellings, without water and drainage, 
may be considered a sample of several hundreds, 
which afford harbour to both cholera and fever. 
Some of the authorities of the town say the people 
are dirty in their habits; but how is it possible for 
those unfortunately placed iu such a position to be 
otherwise ? 


| such a state of things is evideut: the broken pave- 
| ment absorbed the most poisonous matters : from time 
| to time it was necessary to raise the doorsteps of the 
| houses, in consequence of the rise of the fuotways br 
| the accumulation of filth.* The report just alluded 
ito states that out of the 9,453 houses, only 5,461 
were drained to any extent. We will, however, take 
> figures exactly from the report of the towa and 
road surveyors, published in October, 1855 :—- 

“ Houses in the ancient Borough of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.—Namber of houses, 6,680; houses drained 
3,976; houses not drained, 2,704. 

Houses in the Parliamentary Borough.—Namber 
| of houses, 3,761 ; houses drained, 2,108; houses not 

drained, 1,653. 

Total number of houses in 1855, 10,441; total 
|number of houses drained, 6,084; ¢total number of 
| houses undrained, 4,357.” 
| It will be seen that the number of undrained houses 
in 1855 is greater vu.” that mentioned in the com- 

missioners’ report, which gives 3,992 as the number 
of undrained houses. 
| It is a ecireumstance which should be recorded, that 
' when Mr. Grainger commenced his new buildings, he 
most carefully provi'ed for their drainage: he also 
| provided all the houses with water supply and closet 


laccommodation. Mr. Grainger states in evidence 
| before the commissioners that he erected 1,062 closets. 
The commissioners say that they found only 1,421 
| closets in the town at the time of their visit: if we 


| deduct the namber erected by Mr. Grainger it will. 


| appear that before his day there were only 359 private 
| closets in a population of from 70,000 to $0,000. 

| Inthe report of the towa surveyor for 1855 and 
1856, we find the number of undrained houses stated 
ito be 3,996. It is a most remarkable circumstance, 
that while the town surveyor acknowledges that there 
are close upon 4,000 out of about 10,000 (approach- 
ing towards half) of the houses in the Borough un- 
drained, he should state as fullows:—“It will be 
| evident, I think, that notwithstanding the erroneous 
impression, made upon the minds of many persons by 
the late melancholy visitation of cholera, of that event 
having arisen from deficient drainage, that Newcastle 
will compare in this respect advantageously with 
‘almost any town in the kingdom.” It appears that 
in August 1854, there were in the town 30,494 
lineal yards of sewers, which at aa average cost of 











* When the cholera was raging, so bad was the nature 
| of the pavement and parts below, that the medical officers 
| found it necessary to spread thick layers of fresh soil 
| from the adjacent country—and spread it thickly—over 
| the surface, and this had some effect in stopping the 
| pestilence. 
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35s. a yard, amounts to 53,364/. 10s. How does it 
happen that with this length of sewers but little more 
than half the houses in the town are drained ? 

It may be worth while to state, that during seven 
years, viz. from 1849 to 1856, 14,130/. 16s. 74, 
have been expended on the improvement of the 
sewers: this is at about the rate of 2,000/. per 
apnum. The rate which has been levied has evidently 
been inadequate for the required purpose, for the sur- 
veyor states that a debt of over 3,000/. has been in- 
curred, and that to the great regret of the committee, 
about the middle of the last year (1855), they “felt 
themselves under the necessity of discontinuing opera- 
tions in constructing a very important main sewer, 





extending from the river in the direction of the Tut- 
hill-stairs, Westgate-postern, Rosemary-lane, &c. &e. | 
and lanes sdjoining, a great portion of which, although 
the calls for its execution are clamorous, must of 
course for a time be deferred. This is the case with 
other works of considerable importance in the town- | 
ships of Elswick, Westgate, and Byker, the execution | 
of which is urgently reqnived by the inhabitants.” | 

We will also quote the following from the sur- | 
veyor’s report :—‘* Owing to the want of a sufficient | 


where the air, from their presence, is often in a very 
foul state. Such cases cannot be reached by the pre- 
sent bye-law, because the contiguous footpath or pas- 
sage is not a public one. So strong is the desire to 
keep these animals, that notices have been served to 
remove from situations forbidden by the bye-law no 
less than 386 during the last year. Six of these 
offenders have been sammoned before the magistrates 
and fined. Proceedings, after haviog been com- 
menced, have been evaded in many eases simply by 
removing the caboose or sty a few feet, the nuisance 
virtually continuing the same as before.” 

As regards the smoke, which in grim and mighty 
volumes astonishes all visitors, to this town, it would 
appear that little has been done in prevention— 
the magistrates having, in many instances, refused 
to commit offenders on the clearest evidence. This 
is to be regretted, for this is not the way to encourage 
the health-officers of the town to do their duty effec- | 
tually. Messrs. Stephenson, Hawthorn, Burnup, | 
Armstrong, and a few others, have set the landable | 
example of consuming their smoke; but in other, 
places the blackness is wonderful. We could say | 
much more in connection with this important sub- 





outlet for. the water discharged from the district of ject, but have already exceeded our limits: we must, 
Ord-street, Elswick-terrace, &c. it is qnite impos- | however, urge that medical men of great experience 


sible to keep the macadamized road, leading from | 
Ord-street to the river at Elswick-quay, in proper | 
repair. The old sewer from the Township-road at | 
Elswick-terrace to that point is frequently broken | 
and forced by the pressure of the water, and the road 
metal carried into the drain and lost. A similar | 
work of equal consequence, is required at Tyneside- | 
terrace: the sewer outlet to the large districts, in- | 
cluding Rye-hill, and adjacent streets, has for some } 
years been inadequate to receive and conduct the 
drainage discharged into it. The result is, that about 
150 yards of its length, next the river, has got broken 
and filled up. The water, now a very full stream, | 
runs over the surface, and in summer is very 
offensive.” Although frequent complaints have beeu 
made, it appears that the delay has arisen “ from the 
difficulty of obtaining the pecuniary guarantee from the 
proprietors interested in the work.” The bursting of 
those sewers, and other circumstances which might be 
mentioned, show, we think, a want of proper system 
in the drainage of the town; for what can be worse 
than the practice of making tributaries without having 
sufficient space at the exit? Such conditions are very | 
dangerous, and it is painful to think, that while the | 
proprietors of dwellings are wastiug time in bargain- 
ing, the unfortunate tenants are suffering. 
With reference to the township districts where the 
cholera was very fatal, the inspector of roads says, | 
“So few of the streets are at present in a fit state for | 
sweeping, are so imperfectly bottomed or formed, that 
frequent differences will be likely to arise between the 
inspector and the contractor as to the amount of 
refuse to be taken up in seavenging, the mud varying, 
according to the traffic, from 3 to 15 inches in depth.” 


It appears that at the present time it is not neces- 
sary to license the slaughter-houses in the borough ; 
and that the animals a:e brought where the inhabi- 
tants, in the dwellings surrounding them, are not 
only annoyed by the foul efflavia arising from the 
receptacles of blood and refuse while in process of 
being cleaned; but also nightly disturbed by the 
bellowing of the animals kept purposely without food 
previously to being slaughtered. Some of these places 
are situated close to and even under dwelling-rooms : 
many are very badly provided with sufficiently tight 
vessels for the reception of the offal, and are not ac- 
cessible to proper carts for conveying it away. The 
inspector of nuisances very properly observes that “ it 
is desirable that the council or the committee should 
have control over these establishments by obtaining a 
bye-law conferring the power to graut licences for 
keeping them on certain conditions or regulations 
being observed in their management. ‘The inspector 
(Mr. Dawson) also says,—‘ With the exception of 
the new slaughter- houses in Lower Friars’-street (which 
are kept in excellent order), nearly all those in the 
town deposit their refuse in the ash-pits attached to 
the dwellings. In these receptacles, when the refuse 
is covered and mixed with ashes, the dangerous aud 
exceedingly offensive character of the effluvia does not 
appear ; but when the mass is disturbed for the pur- 
pose of being removed, the stench becomes quite in- 
sufferable.” It is very evident that various and more 
stringent enactments than those at present in use are 
required, not only in Neweastle, but in other large 
towns, before the lives of a large portion of the popu- 
lation can be rendered safe. The hint by Mr. Dawson 
is worthy of consideration: —*“ With respect to the 
management of nuisances arising from the keeping of 
swine, I beg to observe that the bye-law at present in 
operation, which forbids the keeping of swine within 


@ distance of 30 feet from a dwelling-house or public | 


footpath would be much more effective if extended to 
distances of 60 feet or 100 feet. Swine are now kept 
‘m certain narrow laves and courts, badly ventilated, 


and ability have pointed out, both in the Town 
Council and elsewhere, the danger which hangs over 
this ancient borough ; we fear, however, without 
much effect. 

At the time of the last visitation of cholera a 
sanitary committee was formed: this useful arrange- 
ment was, however, broken up within a twelvemonth. 

Having taken some trouble to get at the sanitary 
facts in connection with this important town, we feel | 


able to state that it would be easy to provide the 
' necessary funds for carrying out, with rapidity, the 


improvements required ; but that there seems to be a 
want of inclination to go thoroughly and steadily to 
work. We do hope that what has been said, with | 
the sincere wish to do good, will be received in the 
same spirit; and that the corporation, the magis- 
tracy, and the inhabitants will unite in their exertions, 
and remove the plague-spots which are so disgraceful 
to a place which can boast of such an array of citizens 
of distinguished ability, both in art and science, as 
Newcastle can point to. At the present moment it | 
is a painted sepulchre. 





A CENTRAL “ PLACE” IN LONDON, 
UNITING TRAFALGAR-SQUARE WITH THE BOROUGH 
ACROSS THE WATER. 

| 


In resuming this subject, I would ask your metro- | 
politan readers to take a walk tothe Borough end of. 
Hungerford-bridge, after church on Sunday, for on 
that day the factories are not at work making smoke. | 
If the sky be propitious, and there is a iittle wind 
abroad, they will be rewarded by one of the finest 
city views in the world. The situation they will 
then occupy in part of the front of the “ Quadrant 
space,” to adopt your own phraseology, between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges, commands the 
great central bend of the river. The city on the 
north benk lies extended before the view, in a semi- | 
circle, or as one-half of a panorama, embracing St. 
Paul’s to the east and the Houses of Parliament to 
the west, while the innumerable spires of the metro- 
polis adorn the sky-line of the prospect as you sweep 
your eye along between these two objects. The whole 
city seems spread out before you, while the river below 
is busy with lifeand steam-boats. The greatest high- 
way of London is there beneath your gaze, and all 
along the opposite bank you may perceive sites and 
buildings, instinct with recollcetions, bound up with 
the history of our country. A fiver spot for histori- 
cal musing could not be afforded to our lately en- 
nobled historian. And these sorts of suggestions are 
not to be left out in considering a city. He who is 
dead to them is no patriot. Myriads of human 
beings are born, live, and die within the bounds of, 
London. How much do they depesd upon their 
associations ? Those are but small judges of human. 
nature who do not admit at once that grand areas | 
and grand buildings have a vast effect in eonobling 
the thoughts and expanding the ideas. The plan of a 
vast city is a grand thing, and reacts on those who 
build it and dwell in it. If its streets are close, 
dingy, and confined, the head droops, and the | 
shoulders fall together as one creeps along them ; but 
come to a fine, open “ place,” the form becomes 
more erect, the cliest dilates, the head is raised up, 
its eyes look about, and the heart is thankful. A grand. 
space fit for such inspiration, would I have, as I have 
said, in the centre of London, fraternally unitivg the 
north bank and the south bank, and the river, in-one | 
triad embrace. | 

But to continue, granting that your readers go | 
with me in feeling how noble is the prospect that is ' 


that spot (by its complete “éclairage,” to use again 
your own word) and elevating it terrace-wise to the 
level of the footway of the present Hungerford- 
bridge, the whole quadrant space would be a corre- 
sponding benefit to those parts of the north bank 
which form so fine a prospect from the south. I 
mean that the advantage would be reciprocal. The 
terracing and opening out of the quadrant space 
would. afford from it a yet finer view of the north 
bank of London than that already attained from Hun- 
gerford-bridge, while it, with its grand sweeping river 
front, its wide-spread area, and the noble buildings 
which we might hope to arise in future on it, would 
present the finest possible object from all points of 
access on the north bank, stretching from Westmin- 
ster Palace and St. Paul’s, including all the bridges. 
No form or situation of area could offer more advan- 


tages to the noblest effects of architecture than this 


segment of a circle, with its bold sweeping river front, 
and lit up frequently, as it would be, in various gra- 
dations by the westerly sun. Alluding to the effect 
of this, I have never seen so magnificent an evening 
city view as from this spot (I mean the Borough end 
of Hungerford-bridge), one afternoon, when look- 
ing towards the west. The mass of Gothic struc. 
tures at Westminster came out against the setting 
sun in the most magnificent manner ! 

This is far the finest point of view from which 
these gorgeous piles can be viewed, especially if the 
Westminster-bridge could be removed. No kind of 
structure, not even a Gothic bridge, can span the river 
at the spot occupied by Westminster-bridge, withont, 
I apprehend, injuring the effect of the Houses of 
Parliament ; and according to the plan I have sub- 
mitted to you, I do not thiok it is there that a bridge 
is wanted. I would have the bridge to cross the 
the river above, instead of below, the Houses, uniting 
the quarter about Lambeth Palace with the opposite 
side. A bridge must soon be built there, at any 
rate, as has been often proposed. I would, in that 
case, do away with Westiminster-bridge altogether, and 
would absorb its traffic among other traffic, by a 
bridge (I have said before of 100 or 200 feet wide, 
but I will now say of 300 feet wide) stretching from 
Chariog-cross to the “ Quadrant space” on the Lam- 
beth side of the water. The true centre of London 
appears to be about the middle of the river at this 
spot, and would be therefore in the centre of sach an 
eventual bridge. This bridge being so wide, would 


indeed no longer be a mere passage, like most bridges, 


but would be a continuation as well as junction of 
Trafalgar-square and the Lambeth-terrace iu one great 
parallelograinie area. ; 

A bridge stracture of this character and magnitude 
would, I believe, be unexampled, and would probably 
be susceptible of novel as well as expanded architec- 
tural effects of a high quality. It would, of course, 
connect Trafalgar-square and Lambeth-tcrrace on a 
level (like Waterloo-bridge), and might be named after 
our honoured Queen. Perhaps it would uot be too 
much to say that Trafalgar-square, Lambeth-terrace, 
and Victoria-bridge would then afford one of the finest 
views, if not the very finest view, in the whole world, 
as a metropolitan centre. 

I conceive that the level requisite to be obtained on 
the Borough side for the new terrace would afford 
beneath it a range of warehouses of great value ; and 
as regards the strueture of the bridge, it might, I 
should thiok, be supported on a forest of vast pillars, 
so as, to those passing beneath in boats, to seem like a 
“temple of Karaak” on the water, or a “light and 
airy cave of Staffa ;” so as to have the grandest effect 
possible. These pillars would be of such dimensions 
as to reach from high-water mark (up to which the 
piers would be built) to the roadway above represeut- 
ing the entablature. The width of the bridge (100 
yards) would of itself lend stability to the structure, 
so as to allow its character to be less ponderous, so 
that these pillars alone should offer sufficient support. 
This width would also allow of light being provided 
from above in eombination with architectural and 
sculptural decorations upon the bridge for which it 
might afford fine opportunities. 

The above idea is probably only ove of :various 
architectural deviees by which a bridge of 100 yards 
wide, crossing the Thames at Charing-cross, and 
uniting Trafalgar-square with the Borough-terrace, 
might offer features of an effective character. 


My object is to draw attention to this expausion of 
the ‘* Heart of London,” now that the question of the 
improvement of the metropolis is forcing attention on 
the public from so many quarters. In this letter I 
have only alluded to the architectural effect within 
the compass of such a seheme, and not to the practical 
advantages in the way of traffic, &. on which I have 
touched with a timid hand before. In my next letter 
I will, for the chance of your inserting it, append & 
little map of the immediate neighbourhood, with the 
general scheme marked on it, and will make a sort of 


commanded from this part of the south bank of the résumé of the poimts to which I have heretofore 
_ Thames, it is equally evident that the enhancing of | alluded. 


EpsiLon. 
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DESIGNS FOR SUBWAYS IN METROPOLITAN 


STREETS. 


THE BUILDER. 


and water mains resting upon it. The cost is caleu- 


| lated, with the vaults under the road, as at 45/. per 


| mean averige price of iron ore, computed from the 


| Sales of all the districts, has been lls. per ton. This 


Tue designs for laying out the surface and subsoil lineal yard, exclusive of the vaults, but with tunnel | will give 5,695,815/. as the value of the iron ore pro- 
of streets submitted to the Metropolitan Board of | Communication to each house as at 39/. 


Works, as mentioned last week, are now on view in 
the large room of the Society of Arts. We have 
already given a list of the thirty-nine sets and 
the names of the successful candidates. Further ex- 


amination has not removed our impression that little | 


novelty of value has been produced by the competi- 
tion, remembering the plans made public many years 
ago in this country, aud in France by M. Horeau and 
others. 

Looking to the rewarded designs for a— 


| Some of the designers appear to have forgotten the 
depth at which our sewers are occasionally formed, 


and others the amount of accommodation which the | 


water-mains, &c. in some of our roads would require. 





THE MINERAL STATISTICS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


A mosPuseful and elaborate’ volume of mineral 
statistics, by: Mr. Robert’ Hunt, the:Keeper of Mining 


First-class street, in the design to whichrthee fits) Records, has-just-been published, by authority of the 


prize is awarded, No. 19 (Mr. Davis), the whole-of 
the ground between the opposite: rows’ of houses” is 
cleared away, and the vaults of the houses composed of 
14-inch brickwork, are extended across the: street, 
leaving an interval between the back walls of 9 feet. 
This is arched over, avd forms the subway, in which 
are placed, on corbels, the gas-mains*and the water 
mains, running along the bottem on the paving. 
Below the paving, in the centre‘of the subway, is the 
sewer, of a half-egg shape, in brickwork, and covered 
with stout Yorkshire paving, 2-ineh’ intervals being 
allowed between the stones, to: permit: the:water or 
drainage, should the flow be suddenly great, to rise 
into the subway itself, which is; ims time of need, to 
serve the purposes of a sewer. 

The cost of this is estimated by the author at 367. 
per lineal yard, which is to include constructing 
the vaults to the houses, and covering the roadway, 
under the metalling, with an elastic material—patented 
for the purpose of deadening sound. 

In the second rewarded design, No. 32 (Mr. J. T. 
Kuowles), the house vaults are similarly extended, 
leaving an interval of 15 feet between the back 
walls, in which are placed the sewer and the water 
main: the gas mains are placed on either side the 
street by the side of the footways, an improvement, 
certainly, if we would avoid a weekly blow up: pre- 
paration is made for ventilating the sewer by means 
of shafts; gas being introduced for the purpose of 
produ-iag or increasing the circulation; and light 
is thrown iuto the vaults by openings under the curb 
of footways, which are raised higher than those in 
present use. 

The estimated cost is put at 22/. 14s. 7d. per 
lineal yard, but this is exclusive of the house vaults. 

In both these designs the road, in fact, standing on 
arches, ready access to the private drains, and for the 
arrangement of gas supply, is obtained. 

In the third design of this class, No. 11 (Messrs. 
Warren), the honse vaults are as usually constructed, 
aud a gangway, 4 feet or 5 feet wide, is formed 
against the ends of them, in which are: placed the 
water and gas mains. The sewer is in the centre of 
the road, ventilated by openings in the road, or by 
lamp-posts, and shafts carried up in the chimuey- 
stacks of some of the houses abutting on it. 

The-houses are to be drained in pairs by 6-inch 
pipes, runnivg into a 9-inch pipe, which is to be 
counected with the sewer; and the water-supply is to 
be by a 9-inch main on one side, with a 4-inch rider 
ditto on the other, always charged at every lamp- 
post in case of fire, for road-watering, &c. 

The cost of this arrangement, including a cast- 
iron paving for the carriage-way, but exclusive of the 
water and gas main castings, is computed at from 
38/. to 39/7. per lineal yard. 

Of the designs for second-class streets, in the plan 
to whicn the first prize was awarded, No. 3 (Mr. Cul- 
lingford), the sewer is carried on both sides of the 
road, outside the house vaults, with a passage-way 
over, to contain the water and gas mains. The ven- 
tilation is by means of gas fires burning at the end of 
the passage, shafts being carried through the area 
walls, and up the party-walls, by the side of the Ai/chen 
flues, as often as required, 

The road is to be drained by means of gully-pits, 
with outfall into sewer. The cost is called from 12/. 
to 15/. per lineal yard. 

In the second design of this class, No. 26 (Mr. 
Reddal!), there is a continuous passage-way below 
the footpaths, in which are placed the water and gas 
maius, and which affords access to the sewer : light is 
introduced to this passage by means of deck-lights in the 
iron curb to the footways, the passage is also arranged 
to receive the telegraph wires, in all other cases con- 
veyed along the subways. The sewer is ventilated by 
12-inch drain-pipes, built-in behiad the flues in the 
party-walls. The outlay at which this is estimated 
to be carried out is 23/. per lineal yard. 

In the third design, No. 24 (Messrs. Hughes and 
Hopkins), the whole of the ground is again cleared 
away, the interval between the backs of the vaults 
being. used for the subway; but, unlike the other 
intentions, this proposes that the sewer, instead of 
being suuk, shall staud on the paving of the passage- 
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Treasury.* 

In the: introduction, Mr: Hunt expresses his satis- 
faction in»being enabled now for the first time to em- 
brace every important branch of our mineral industries. 
Sir’ R. IT. Marchisony the Director of the:Mtseum of 
Praetical Geology, appends a Notice, inwhieh’he speaks 
of the valae of these returns, and remarke*that they 
areparticalarly important in showimg that the produce 
of coal in the United Kingdom has now reached the 
enormous annual amount of 663 millions’ of? tens 
(money value-at the:pit-mouth, 16,663,8622)). 

With respeet'to the statistics: of! building: stones, 
clays, bricks, &c., in which we aresmore=purtioulirty 
iuterested, the returns; though considerably nerensed; 
and very valvable-and:usefal in detail, are not socom: 
plete as to afford any correct general results that could 
easily be embodied within moderate limits. This is 
most especially the case in respect to clays manufac- 
tured into bricks, tiles, &e Still the volume contains 
many imporiant details even as to tlicse. We find, 
for example, that 54,552 tons of clay were shipped in 
1856 from the port of Poole to twenty-one home 
ports, such as London, Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, 
Glasgow, &e.; and that 3,06] tons were shipped 
thence to Antwerp, Stockholm, Seville, and various 
other foreign ports. To London 552 tons were sent 
by South Westero railway. 

The statistics of building stones begin with the 
granites, elvans, porphyries, and slates of Cornwall. 
From about Penryn and Pewzance alone, 244,600 
cubic feet, or 22,050 tons of granite were produced io 
1856. The. limestones, slates, and granites, Ke. of 
Devonshire, are next given. Peculiarities in the slates 
of Launceston are described, some being good only for 
flooring, others for chimney-pieces, &e. The oolites, 
conglomerates, sandstones, slates, &c. of Somerset and 
Wilts, come next under notice. The total value of 
the Bath oolites worked in 1556 appears to have been 
25,0002. Ina note it is remarked that the value of} 
the Bath oolite, before any delivery charges are incurred | 
on it, is about 9s. per ton of 16 feet. Of the oolites 
of Portland, &c. at Weymouth, Dorset, at lesst 2,000 
tons a day are used for the Portland breakwater. 
Under head of Surrey, it is stated in a note that lime 
from Reigate chalk is sold at the pits for 93. a square 
yard, and the chalk, when dug in large pieces, is sold 
at 3s. 6d. the waggon load. Quarries at Maidstone 
and Aylesfurd, Kent, yielded 55,000 tons of Ragstone. 
In a note it is remarked that the Harwich breakwater, 
Lowestoft harbour, and some works at Chathain, 
besides several metropolitan and other churches, are 
built of Ragstone froin the Igusnodon quarry at Maid- 
stone, and au analysis of it is given. Of the Staflord- 
shire limestone, got at Castle-hill, Dudley, about 
3,500,000 tons are used in the Staffordshire iron- 
works alone. Under Staffordshire also it is noted that 
the Rowley rag has been employed by Messrs Chance 
in the manufacture of artificial basaltic stone, and a 
deseription of the process is added. Some interesting 
isformation is given as to the alabasters and marbles 
of Derbyshire. Under “ Aberdeenshire,” it is noted 
that the prices of the Aberdeen and Peterhead granites 
in the quarries varied, in 1856, from 2s. to 5s. the 
cubic foot. At Aberdeen, 50,000 tons had been pro 
duced, of which 30,393 tons were shipped; and at 
Peterhead, 2,400 tons were produced. Of the Oban 
slates, in Argyleshire, 10,000,000 are annually pro- 
duced. In short, there is something of interest, or 
of practicil value, in every page of these statistics, 
incomplete as they still are ; and doubtless every year 
will increase their comprehensiveness aad gencral 
utility. 

The returas of irou ore are far more complete than 
those given in any former publication, and may now 
be regarded as a very close approximation to the real 
produce of all the iron-miuing districts of the United 
Kingdom. These returns show that 10,483,309 tons 
of iron ore have been raised, and that 3,636,377 tons 
of pig irou have been produced. Iron ores have sold, 
according to their respective qualities, at the mines, 
for prices varying from 5s. to 15s. per ton. The 





* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and 
of the Museum of Practical Geology.—Mining Records.— 
Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland for the Year 1856. By R. Hunt, F.R.S.; 





way, being, of. course, perfectly water-tight, the yas 


Keeper of Mineral Records. London: Longman and Co, 
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| duced ia 1856 in Great Britaia. The total produce 
of pig iron, at the mean average market price, 
jor 4/. per ton, will give a money value equal to 
14,545,508/. 

The quantities of metallic copper produced from the 
mises of the United Kiagdom in the last three years 
were as folluws,— 














1354 1855. 1856. 

Tons Tons Tons. 

Cornwall‘and Devonshire ...... 11,979 | 12,578 | 13,533 
Sold ‘at Swansem: .................. 1,245 1,276 1,245 
Purehased byprivate contract) 6,493 7,440 | 9,479 
SE iniintnnnnaien 19,717 , 21,294 | 24,257 





The® fine’ copper in 1856 was the produce of 
278,792 tons of copper ore, obtained from the mines 
of Great Britain'and Ireland, the money value of the 
‘ore’ bemee 1,744516/7. This exhibits, in 1556, an 
| increase-in'‘our'preduction of fine copper of 2,963 
| tous over that produced in 1855, and of 4,540 tons 
more than’ the quantity yielded in 1854. In the 
| same periods; the proportion of copper produced at 
Swausea from foreign and colonial ores, sold at 
the publie tieketings-at’ that port, have been respec- 
| tively;~—i0"' 1854) 3,455 tons; 1855, 4,650 tons; 
1856, 4,837 tons. The money value of the copper 
predaced at our British smelting works was, in 1554, 
2,331,804/.; 1855, 2,867,207/.; 1856, 2,846,803Z. 
The mean average market price of the several varieties 
of metallic copper was, in 1855, 130/. 5s. and ia 
1856, 125/. 

The following comprehensive table will show the 
value of the whole of the mineral produce of the 
United Kingdom in 1856 :— 








TEMG cvonindntanscanphshmamanicgesaedaemanmmeieline £663,850 
Copper Ore (the produce of all the sales, ex- 
cluding foreign ores, but including private 
Contract purchases)  .........ccscc.sesscsceccestectes 2,343,960 
Lead Ore (as sold, containing silver) ............ 1,431,509 
TBD OGG 5. oscicesecerecaserocceueteneetvtshecsbeshhestbietees 27,455 
Iron Pyrites oy le ae 465,066 
: Sold in Cornwall .............. 21,011 
Arsenic { COCREY BERD: © bcc ccecsaceiziccswese 900 
—— 1,911 
Nickel and Uranium .........-cscssccsssssedscseeresenes 527 
BRR CODD = ceoceccnmnttsansoccedbenctounteswseghinmetsenns « 5,495,815 
IIIT ans ccncacuvdousenabenasaaesttenindabeddanetadeenbaien 16,663 862 
ROR ain cicctcesccncckacdebsseencotcccibeninecinaendtndotins 553,993 
Barytes and other Minerals................csceeeseeee 10,000 
Porcelain and Fine Clays..........cccccccscssrossoeses 120,396 
27,559,344 
Building Stones (estimated on the basis of the 
returns and prices QiVeD) ........cceeceeceseeeeeeees 3,042,478 
OE iiss einstein 30,602,322 


The market values of the metals, as obtained from 
the furna-e, have mounted to the following sums :— 











TD hacia cocascctsscdecnsccccatinctancecsettnnstnnbbanctadeetves £808,241 
COPPer ....cccecsceecereececcessecenscseuerseetrceseseseeens 2,486,503 
LAMEEL” weaivonsbiinnbennivvqutsubenitecteteneioaadidal 1,755,096 

IIE fds ictnikindinantigentibincinscnsipiatingiapaiioahiian 153,547 
SS. .c-cistncconientebibicatihinb eatin 225,075 
Pig Iron 14,545,508 
Other Metals 100,000 
20,434,270 


Otber Mineral Products (exclusive of building 
Stomes) ....csccccccsevere 


17,348,751 





BRD icacaccecnsddtesetsdctrestait 37,753,021 





RESTORATIONS IN EXETER. 

Some remarks made in the Buzdder of the 10th 
instant, in a laudable spirit, on the churches of Exeter, 
shou'd not pass unnoticed. 

“ Observer’ asks what the members ofthe “ Archi- 
tectural Society” are about, whilst church towers are 
allowed to wear coats of stucco, and to shiver in slep- 
dash, whilst the old registry-oflice close to the cathe- 
dral has been modervized with a plastered facing. 

The fact is, that the Exeter charches, and too many 
other buildings (including the registry-office referred 
to, where some good cinquefoil-headed lights were 
done away with), are repaired without the advice of 
an architect. Even the cathedral is in the same pre- 
dicameat ; and although the dean and chapter renew 
portious of the exterior from time to time, and have 
lately replaced two statues that were broken in the 
western screen, the want of the eye of a master over 
the whole building is appareut, and the Arehitectural 
Society hes no control over the improvements. The 
parishes are small, and represeated by citizens not 
wealthy; so that, anxious as the secretaries and mem- 
bers of the society are to reprove bad work and 
encourage good (St. Lawrence’s Chareh was improved 
through the assistance of a member), they have very 
little power over the repairs of the parish churches. 

Still there are some edifices which evince that the 
church-restoring disposition is not so dead in the 
semper fidelis”” city as your correspondent’s sensible 
remarks might lead us to suppose. 

One or THE FE. DLA. S. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, CABRA, IRELAND.——-Mr. C. GrocueGcan, ARCHITECT. 











ST. JOSEPH’S (R.C.) INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB, AT CABRA, IRELAND. 

Not long ago, we gave some particulars of this 
edifice (p. 584), which has been erected from the | 
designs of Mr. C. Geoghegan, of Dublin, and we now | 
add a view of it. The plan of the building is an | 
elongated parallelogram, having a centre projection | 
beyond the limits of the wings at front and rear appro- | 
priated to the use of the ‘Christian Brothers,” | 
apartments for masters, servants, cellars, and closets. | 
Each floor contains four rooms, with principal stair- | 
case, situate between the back chambers facivg the 
hall entrance. 

In the wings, which are connected with the centre | 
by corridors, having glass dvors, are contained the 
schools, chapel, refectory, dormitories, play-room, 
kitchen, staircase, and inferior offices: a covered 
ambulatory, extending the entire length of the back 
elevation, and thence to a depth of 160 feet behind 
the building, serves to divide the garden from the | 
play-ground, ball-court, &c. to which it offers a con- 
venient shelter and approach to the out-offices from 
the main edifice. 

The style selected for the institution may be termed 
the Gothic of the Tudor period; the quoins, window 
dressings, arches, cornices, &c. are formed of red 
bricks from Wexford, of sizes and moulds made 
expressly to suit the various purposes. The string- 
courses, sills, copings, ornamental carved crosses, 
finials, and niches are of granite, with entrance steps 
and balustrades. The walls are built of limestone 
masonry, plastered and pebble dashed, with which the 
red brickwork and dressed granite form a contrast. 

The chimneys are of terra-cotta, varied in design, 
forming the apex of end gables of each wing. The 
entire roof is finished with crested ridge of fire-clay. 
The schools, dormitories, chapel, &c. will measure, at 
completion, 68 by 32 feet. The flooring is formed of 
full-sized deals, tongued with iron hooping, sustained 
upon wrought-iron trellis girders, thus obviating the 
necessity of joists, columns, plastering, &c. and giving 








“VIATOR’S ” ACCOUNT OF WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Ir would be well if every “ Viator,” while pausing 
on his way in one of our cities, were to devote an 
hour or two to the investigation of the cathedral. In 
every instance the time would be found to have been 
well bestowed. But there is a vast difference between 
a traveller’s passing visit to one of these grand 
churches, and such a diligent, sustained, and thought- 
ful examination of the same edifice as will justify the 
subsequent appearance of a descriptive and critical 
notice in the Builder. The “ Viator” who has 
recently been writing in your columns upon Wor- 
cester Cathedral, will pardon me, I trust, if I correct 
certain inaccuracies which detract from the value of 
his papers upon Worcester Cathedral, as they have 
appeared in the Builder of the 3rd and the 17th inst. 


After commending the recent removal of the white- 
wash from the Purbeck shafts, strings, abaci, &c. in 
the choir and Lady Chapel of the cathedral, “‘ Viator” 
expresses his opinion that “the painting, oiling, and 
varnishing to which the marble has been subjected, 
appear but a poor substitute for the polish of which 
it is susceptible.” Neither paint nor varnish has 
touched the marble. In many instances, the con- 
dition of the surfaces rendered polishing impossible : 
in other cases, circumstances did not admit of polish 
being applied; and some of the shafts, &c. have been 
polished. All the rest of the cleaned marble has been 
carefully rubbed with oil. 

“Viator” has imagined that the south face of the 
lesser transept has been rebuilt after a design, care- 
fully copied from the opposite face of the same tran- 
sept towards the north. Instead of this being the 
fact, the restoration (absolutely necessary from the 
condition of the building) of the south face of 
this beautiful and singularly interesting transept 
has been effected by replacing every stone of 
the original work in its original position, in 
exact accordance with the time-worn but still 
legible expression of the mind of the great artist who 





additional height to the apartments. Alternate flues 
for fresh and foul air have been provided in piers 
situated between each tier of windows, with warm-air 
chambers in connection with fire-place of central 
building. 

The contract for the present works, taken by the 
Messrs. Beardwood, amounts to 7,000/.; the iron- 
work in which has been skilfully executed under the 
direction of Mr. Anderson, of the firm of Messrs. 
Courtney and Stephens, each girder having fully 
realized its calculated strength under the required test, 
in presence of the architect. 

The institution, in its present state, provides beds 
for 100 children, and when the wings are fully com- 
pleted, will accommodate 100 more. 





STRIKE AND INTIMIDATION AT Derby.— There 
being a turn-out at the Victoria Foundry, and new 
hands not belonging to “ the club” having been taken 
on, one of these was threatened by two of the turn- 
outs, who have been seutenced, at the County Hall, 
to one mouth’s imprisonment each with hard labour. 


originally raised this portion of the fabric. The pin- 
| nacles, indeed, are new; but this was an inevitable 
| necessity, all traces of these members, as they were at 
| the first designed, having long disappeared from 
every part of the cathedral. ‘‘ Viator” pronounces 
these new pinnacles to be “ immoderately heavy,” 
and “as uolike the graceful turrets of our Early 
English churches as the imagination can figure to 
itself”” I do not know to what “ graceful turrets ” 
“Viator” alludes: these pinnacles have been care- 
fully studied from one of the best original examples, 
and they differ from the model only in their being 
| somewhat /ighter than that model may be scen to be 
at Beverley. 

The actual eastern end of the cathedral, with its 
window group, is new, both in design and in con- 
struction. The design has been derived from the 








| original features of the north and south faces of the 
| lesser transept; and while the general character of 

the new composition is in exact harmony with the 
| transept, it has been modified with equal skill of 


| judgment so as to adapt it to the more important 





position of the eastern end of the cathedral itself. 
“Viator” represents the new group of ten lancets 
with the gable trefoil to have taken the place of the 
“great east window of the geometrical tracery 
period, of nine lights, with a transom at mid-height.” 
The loss of this window, however, “ Viator” con- 
siders to be a subject for but little regret, except on 
account of its “comparative antiquity.” I will only 
remark upon this, that “ Viator” may be quite at 
ease as to the “comparative antiquity ” of the lost 
east window, since it was erected by one Nelson, not 
seventy years back, in the place of an earlier window, 
which, in its turn, appears to have succeeded to the 
original composition. 

The remains of the second Norman Cathedral, 
together with the relics of the first, which yet linger 
about the great transept, “ Viator” does not notice, 
but he indicates the existence of early members, which 
he considers “good evidence that this part of the 
building was, in its origin, conformable to the Early 
English of the choir aud Lady Chapel.” A more 
careful examination would, I am persuaded, convince 
“ Viator” that the early portions of this transept were 
finished before the choir was even contemplated. 


It is the first, not the “second,” pier from the 
“west, on the north side” of the choir, which differs in 
so singular a manner from the other piers of the 
arcade in both bulk and section. It is to be regretted 
that “Viator” did not give an exact description of 
this anomalous pier. What is to be understood by 
the statement that the windows of the choir-aisles 
are “preceded by a screen of triple arcades, on shafts” ? 


“Viator” considers that a quarter of a century 
must have “intervened between the completion of 
the opposite sides of the nave.” Such an interval 
would scarcely have produced such marked changes. 
The remarkable manuer in which the two western 
Transitional-Norman bays of the nave have been made 
to range with the Gothic bays, and the much earlier 
remains which are to be traced where the actual junc- 
tion was effected, are not noticed by your corre- 
spondent. Of some of the late Norman decoration he 
says that he “can give no description.” ‘ Viator” 
would find, on examination, that the ornaments in 
question are formed by groups of spiral shells: shells 
also are introduced into the enrichment of some of 
the caps. 

The extension of the Early Norman crypt towards 
the south, beyond the southern range of the choir- 
aisles, and the closing up by masonry of the apsidal 
aisles of the main crypt itself, your correspondent 
does not describe; but be speaks particularly of some 
wall-painting in the crypt, comprising an “ archi- 
tectural desiga of a trefoil-headed arcade, and some 
escutcheons quartered with fleurs-de-lis and lions 
rampant, so that these can scarcely lay claim to an 
antiquity higher than the twelfth century.” The 
wall-painting in the crypt at Worcester represents 
an arcade of four principal five-foiled arches of eqaal 
height, with two smaller lateral arches. In the three 
spandrils above this arcade are as many shields, the 
central one being England, three lions passant, and 
the others Beauchamp and Clare. Beneath each of 
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the four principal arches is the figure of a bishop, in 
fall vestments, in benediction, with a nimbus. One 
of the figures is tolerably perfect, but the other three 
are much defaced: all were evidently drawn by an 
accomplished hand. The double piscina yet remains 
in this once beautiful chapel. This wall-painting is on 
the northern side of an Early English bay, which now 
terminates towards the east the (otherwise) Norman 
crypt beneath the chapel to the south of the southern 
choir-aisle. A recent excavation has shown that a 
similar Norman crypt once existed towards the north. 
The whole of the Norman crypt is evidently the work 
of Wolstan, the first bishop of the see under the Nor- 
man dynasty. 

“Of the exterior it is not necessary to say much,” 
writes “ Viator,” and he then proceeds summarily to 
declare that “it is quite impossible to fix upon a 
single feature which can be offered as a pleasing illus- 
tration of any period of architecture.” Certain parti- 
culars follow, all of them about as correct as the de- 
scription of the heraldic wall-painting in the crypt. 
The Tower has neither lost the nobleness of its form, 
nor have the “effacing fingers” which have been 
busying themselves with its surface obliterated all 
traces of its original rich and effective decoration. 
The fine effect of the exterior of the cathedral, while 
it yet retained the character which the Gothic artists 
had at the first imparted to it, has, indeed, been sadly 
impaired ; but it has not disappeared; neither has it 
left us without sure guidance for couducting rightly 
the work of restoration. ‘“ Viator” couples with his 
mistakes statements which might detract from the re- 
putation of the workmen who have executed the 
restorations. He cannot refrain from indulging in 
the habit of reflecting upon the Dean and Chapter: 
he omits all mention of the architect who is so satis- 
factorily carrying out the comprehensive views of the 
liberal and enlightened guardians of this noble cathe- 
dra]; and he advances opinions which demand criti- 
cism instead of conveying information. C. B. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Friday, the 16th, the first business meeting of 
the session was held at Lyon’s Inn Hall. Mr. Wigley, 
President, who was in the chair, said that since the 
last meeting a fortunate event had happened to their 
treasury, and which had brought it nearly to par. 
After correspondence with the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, with reference to the advance of funds that was 
made by the Association, on the occasion of the first 
Architectural Exhibition, in 1849, altogether origin- 
ated by the Association, which advanced something 
like 15/. for the purpose, that sum had been refunded 
by the Architectural Exhibition to their treasury. 
This gave the Association the double satisfaction of 
having a public acknowledgment of their having 
originated that useful public institution, and enabling 
them to face their creditors. 

Mr. S. C. Capes read a paper “On the Public Libra- 
ries, Art Schools, Museums, and Buildings in London, 
with the Advantages they offer in architectural Educa- 
tion,” which we print in full. Mr. Penfold made 
some observation at the close of it, wherein he re- 
ferred thankfully to the lectures of Professor Donald- 
sou at the London University, and showed their value, 
as did the chairman also. 

Mr. Herring, Hon. Sec. then said it was a well- 
known fact that many of those engaged in architec- 
ture had not proper time, although they might have 
the means, for study, and he would propose that the 
meeting should express its feeling to the architectural 
profession at large, as to the desirableness of letting 
their pupils have the benefit of the Saturday after- 
noon. Ultimately, a resolution was passed expressing 
as the opinion of the Architectural Association that 
the privilege of the Saturday afternoon holiday 
should be accorded to the pupils and assistants 
of architects in London and the United Kingdom, and 
recommending the subject to earnest consideration. 





ON THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ART SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS, AND BUILDINGS IN LONDON, 


AND THE ADVANTAGES THEY OFFER IN 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


THE metropolitan cities of other countries may have 
more art reputation, yet none equal London in the 
solid means of instruction in every branch of science 
and art afforded to its inhabitants. Rome and Athens, 
with their temples, palaces, and ruins ; Paris, Vienna, 
Munich, St. Petersburgh, and others, have each their 
charms, and several objects of study; aud London, 
unpoetic and unartistic as it may appear to foreigners 
and strangers, possesses a much larger amount of archi- 
tectural adornment than is generally acknowledged, 
equal, if not superior in general character, to that con- 
tained in some of the much-praised foreign cities. It 
will be my object to endeavour to draw the attention 
of the junior members of the architectural profession 
to its best and most instructive buildings, and to 








point out to them the various sources of study placed to this association by Mr. Bailey, the curator, and is 
within the grasp of its inhabitants, as well as to show | placed for reference of members at the office of the 
how every student may obtain instruction in what- | registrar. 

ever path he desires to pursue, either for amusement,| The Sydenham Palace, containing a school of archi- 
profit, or fame. tecture and sculpture, is well known to you all, and 

Do not suppose that I undervalue the advantages | with the aid of its well-written guide-books, affords a 
of foreign travel, or deny the great beneficial art re-| large store of instruction, combining under its vast 
sults derived therefrom: such I consider one of the | roof the architecture of several ages and the sculpture 
essentials for their perfect education. My present “of all nations, enabling you to contrast in art-history 
wish is to describe how they can procure in this the esthetics of one nation and of one age with 
metropolis a large arount of professional knowledge | another, and to follow up the gradual development of 
not to be acquired in an office, and at a small money the several styles. It also, in its courts of manufac- 
cost, and can profitably employ those hours not occu- | ture, exhibits to you the building materials, fittings, 
pied in the ordinary office routine, which routine is | and decorative art-furniture of the present day, bring- 
absolutely necessary in order to acquire a thorough |ing prominently before you many of the latest im- 
knowledge of the laws and business of the profession, provements of each class, and oftentimes showing you 
and which can only be obtained by going through a the detail process of manufacture, thereby affording 
proper course of trainiug in the office of an architect. | you practical information in the easiest manner. 

I know you will advance as an argument the diffi-|__ Under its roof and in its gardens, and also at the 
culties under which they labour in obtaining sufficient | Botanical Gardens at Kew and Regent’s-park, you can 
time to follow up the advantages I am about to | Sketch and study natural foliage—a study requisite for 
describe, but I do not think that any architect who Fpamental design ; and opportunities are there afforded 
receives with his pupils sufficient remuneration to} to you for acquiring a knowledge of landscape garden- 
compensate him for the trouble taken in imparting | 19%, for in practice we are often called upon to super- 
office instruction would be unwilling, for the interest | tend the laying out of ground to the best advantage, 
of his pupil as well as his own reputation, to allow |t0 enhance the beauty or picturesque effect of our 
him such opportunities of pursuing those studies | buildings. 
which the progress of the present age demands, and| 1a the history of our art you can have the advan- 
which are not expected to be acquired in an office. | tage of the lectures given at the Middlesex and the 
It is not to be supposed that in those extreme cases | t¥° other archeological societies in London; the 
where no, or only a very small, premium is given with | Antiquarian, and several other societies ; and in the 
a pupil, and where it is understood that the latter | 'struction in the practical part, and various sciences 





should, in compensation, devote his whole time in| bearing upon architecture, you have the Museum of 


making himself useful to the architect to whom he is 
articled, he should be enabled to obtain equal oppor- 
tunities as those who have not, as it were, imme- 
diately upon leaving school, to assist in providing 
means for the completion of their own education ; 
yet for this latter class, and for those engaged as 
assistants, by a more diligent use of their mornings 
and evenings, they can acquire by the same means 
of instruction the same amount of knowledge as those 
in apparently more favourable circumstances. 

I have prepared a list of some of the art schools, 
libraries, museums, and societies of London, with their 
rules for admission, which, after an explanation of 
their contents and objects, I will read for your 
guidance, and which can be consulted daily at the 
office of the registrar of the Architectural Association, 
one of whose duties it is to assist architectural students 
in their educational pursuits by obtaining for them 
introductions, or by giving such information as will 
best enable them to carry out their views. 

The thoughts, precepts, and works of the learned 
men of all ages must form the grammar for our edu- 
cation, and the opportunities of studying the books 
wherein they are contained and the drawings which 
illustrate with life-like reality the embodiment of their 
ideas are afforded to us in the numerous public and 
private libraries which London possesses; but, sur- 
rounded as we are by them, how little do we seem 
to appreciate the advantages of this, the greatest boon 
we can receive, and which it is impossible too much 
to appreciate ? And yet how often do we hear com- 
plaints of the difficulties which surround us in our 
pursuit after and our endeavour to quench our thirst 
for knowledge. The libraries of the British Museum, 
the Department of Science and Art, Soane Museum, 
Museum of Economic Geology, East-India Museum, 
the City Library at Guildhall, Institute of Architects, 
and Institute of Engineers, and many others, are all 
easy of access to students, and in these libraries are 
obtainable works of all ages and of all countries, of 
all kinds and descriptions of art, science, and lite- 


Geology, with its lectures on geology, mineralogy, 
metallurgy, mining, physics, applied mechanics, 
natural history, and chemistry ; with laboratory prac- 
tice and schools; the Department of Science at Ken- 
sington, with its schools, lectures, and practical mu- 
seum of building materials ; its patent museum and 
library ; its educational collections, with the models of 
schools and school-fittings; its Economic Museum, 
with its models, plans, diagrams, and drawings, re- 
lating to the dwellings, building materials, furniture, 
and fittings for the working classes ; the very excellent 
course of instruction, both as regards fine art and con- 
struction, given by Professor Donaldson at the London 
University ; and the System adopted at King’s 
College, with their workshops, laboratories, &c. 

The Royal Academy, Institute of Architects, Insti- 
tution of Engineers, and the Society of Arts, all offer 
considerable inducements for the advancement of 
your studies, by their system of bestowing books, 
medals, and honorary rewards for drawings, designs, 
and essays, on various subjects, thereby raising a 
spirit of honourable emulation amongst their students 
and the younger members of the profession. The 
Royal Academy gives to those who have obtained 
sufficient elementary knowledge of drawing and de- 
sign, upon submitting satisfactory specimens of their 
previous study, and upon proving themselves suffi- 
ciently advanced by performing test drawings in the 
schools of the Academy, a free studentship for ten 
years, during which period they are at liberty to enter 
any of the classes of the particular school to which 
they belong, and to attend all the lectures of the 
several professors, as well as the free use of the 
library. Of late years a rule has been enforced, that 
only those architectural students who have availed 
themselves of the advafitages of the library and of the 
classes, consisting of perspective and treatment of 
shadows, are eligible in competing for their medals. 
For this year they offer a gold medal for the best de- 
sign for a National Gallery; two silver medals for 
drawings of the west front of Spencer House, made 
from actual measurement ; a silver medal for an archi- 





rature—such a collection as no other city did or does 
possess, and so undeservedly neglected by those who | 
are aware of the riches they contain, but are too | 
indolent to seek for them. 

For schools of oraamental and practical drawing, | 
modelling, and sculpture, there are the classes at the | 
Department of Science and Art, the King’s College, | 
London University, Royal Academy, &c. with the most | 
talented artists to assist your studies, as well asthedraw- | 
ings and models contained in these schools, the sculp- | 
tures and ornamental works of various nations contained | 
in the British Museum, the splendid collection of casts 
belonging to the Architectural Museum and Museum | 
of Ornamental Art relating to the Greek, Roman, 
French, Medieeval, Renaissance, Italian, Cinque-cento, 
and Elizabethan periods of ornamentation, with draw- 
ings and cartoons illustrating the coloured mural | 
decorations ; the more than 4,000 articles of furni- 
ture, decorations in glass, metal, leather, marble, and | 
other works, all treating of decorative art, and the | 
models of the original designs of St. Paul’s, and of | 
various buildings designed by Wren and other great | 
masters. 

Do not forget the Soane Museum, containing casts | 
and models of Greek and Roman ornaments and 
buildings. A catalogue of the books and description 
of the contents of the museum have been presented 


tectural subject, tinted in Indian ink or sepia, exhibit- 
ing the scientific projection of shadows ; and one for 
a perspective drawing in outline. Each recipient of 
the three first-named medals receives also a free ad- 
mission to the schools, library, and exhibition for the 
remainder of his life. The recipients of the gold 
medals are eligible to compete for the travelling 
studentship, held for three years, at 130/. per annum, 
with 80/. allowed for the travelling expenses. 


The Institute of Architects admit, for a subscrip- 
tion of one guinea per annum, the pupils of their 
fellows and associates to their library, and to all their 
ordinary meetings, and have formed for them a class 


| of design, ir «hich a premium of books is given for 


the best skevches made during the session. The 
medals, which they also offer, are not confined to 
students, and for this year are as follows :—The Soane 
Medallion, with 50/. to enable the successful candidate 
to study abroad; for the best design for a marine 
sanitarium ; a silver medal and five guineas for the 
best geometric drawings, from personal measurement, 
of a Medizeval building in Scotland not previously 
illustrated ; and a similar premium for the like subject 
in Ireland; with three or more silver medals and 
premiums of books foressays. The Institute of Engi- 
neers offer medals and book rewards for the best papers 
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nished, books collected, societies instituted for all 


read at their ordinary meetings, and essays forwarded 
to them on subjccts bearing upon their profession. 


classes of men, and by their location in this metro- | 





scope for those picturesque corners and small group. 
ings of details seen in Gothic buildings; but for 











ere 


The Society of Arts offer medals, both gold and 
silver, for drawings and essays submitted to them on 
art, including architecture; and+ on constriction, 
manufacture, &e. 

T have brought the subject of rewards prominently 
Lefore you,to show that, should inducement be required 
for study, there are specific objects placed before junior 
students, which, if earnestly pursued, will not only 
tend to futare advantage, but present honour and repu- 


polis they necessarily beeome more advantageous to grandeur of effect and impression produced on the 
its inhabitants, as being more accessible than to those} mind it is equal to any. No matter from what point, 
living at a distance. ‘The value of these’ institutions | whoever views it cannot fail’ to admire ‘it, and feel 
to students will necessarily be in proportion’ to the | either proud or jealous that Loudon coutains so fine a 
system individually adopted for their own education : | masterpiece. Look at all of Wrew’s churches: ex- 
it is impossible without the aid of an architectural amine the plans : study the position of the ornamental 
college to lay down a course of stidy for each dif- | details on ‘their exterior; and you will not only have 
ferent branth: they are, therefore, left to strike out | received valuable lessons in skill and geometric 
their own paths to knowledge, or depend upon the’ scienoe, displayed in overcoming irregularities of 


ee 





tation. You may sdy that the many public invitations’ guidatice of each other: and it is only by being made 
to architects to submit designs in contpetition, as’ acquaintel with the different means of study, that 
advertised in the newspapers’ of the day, affurd eqnat! they are enabled to avail themselves of their 
attractions, but I deny they afford equal instruction ; | advantages. 
for, being dissatisfied with, and questioning the ability) We will now proceed to the buildings of London, 
of the cliss of men, oftentimes totally ignorant of our and see what instruction ‘they offer; and in so doing 
art, who have to decide upon the merits of the draw- | will commence with the most ancient that have 
ings, it is almost impossible to bestow that interest‘on | cseaped destruction by the great Fire or the ravages 
the subject to carefully collect the “same amount of of modern improvements; and, although the greater 
information, to weed all errors in construction, pro- nimber of the ‘buildings of antiquity have been de- 
portion, and style, as would be done before submitting | stroyed, yet many remain of great use and interest to 
the wérk to a competent tribunal composed of mem- | the student. 
bers of the professiow. Of the’ Norman period there are five examples in 
The Architectural Evhibition is an inatitation of the Tower of London, consisting of the chape}, with 
creat value to the stadenf, enabling him to examine other portions of the so-called! White or Cesar’s 
and siudy the works of the present day, as erected in Tower ; the remains of the priory of St. Bartholomew 


the various parts of this empire, and making him | 
acquainted w.th the various improvements in manu-_ 
facture, building materials, house fittings, and furni- | 
ture, as soon as introduced. The exhibition is one of 
the many proofs of the advantages which have oceurred | 
from the Architectaral Association, which, in corry- 
ing out its principles, has been enabled to originate | 
and firtuly establish: so exeellent an Institution, | 


the Grest in Smithfield, erected in the early part of 
the twel/th century, by Rabhere :—the portion in the 
best state of preservation is the chancel of the old 
church, now used as the parish church; the circular 
part of the Temple Church, one of the four remaining 
round churehes of that period in England, with its 
fine doorway, beantiful arcade, and triforiam. 
Waltham Abbey, within a few miles of us, may also 


affording not only informstion to the profession, but | be included in the buildings pertaining to London, and 
art education to the pubic. This Association, insti- | will well repay for the ‘small labour of a visit; the 
tuted for the study of design and construction, is | erypt of Bow Church ; the Confessor’s crypt at West- 
founded on the principles of mutual instruction, and | minster Abbey, and portions of the south transept. 
is dependant upon the active co-opération of the; The Eirly English of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
javior members of the profession, who, the’ more the chapel of Lambeth Palace, Temple Church, and 
eager they are, by combining, to avail themselves of | the Early Geometric of Westminster Abbey, afford an 
its benefits and support its useftilness, must continue } endless ‘supply of inforthation to those desirous of 
to inerease its advantages: That’ the class of design, | studying the buildings of that style. 
whieh forms one of its attractions, has been pro-} Qf the Decorated prriod we possess Austia Friars 
ductive of great gain to its members, is evidenced Charch, Lambeth Church, portions and several wonu- 
by the leading position which those who formerly! meuts’in Westminster Abbey, St/ Steven’s Clois- 
belonged to it are now taking; and there is no reason | ters, &e, 9 
why, if other classes were organised for the study! Of the Perpendicular and Tudor styles, that mar- 
ofother specifie objects, that they should not prove | yeljous work; Heury VII's Chapel, Westininster 
equally beneficial; for, where students show them- | [fail Crosby Hall. Eithen Palace. 
selves desirous to learn, many wiil have equal pleasure! —C@hyrehes of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; St: Andrew's 
in INparting instruction. / | Undershaft; St. Olave’s, Hart-street, and portions of 
If you will allow me to digress’ a: little from my many other churches and tombs in and about London 
subject, I may mention that it is the earnest’wish of | aye ‘well worthy of exatminition. Hampton Court 
the committee that more should be done, and they | may also’ be included; and contains many valuable 
feel that, although this is a young society, there'is no_ suggestions. : 
obstacle why, by energy and perseveranee, it should) Of the Elizabettan) Holland House, Charlton 
not b-eome one of the most prominent institutions | Ffonse—both very’ fine exémples. Several portions 
of the age, for the advancement of oar professional | of the ancient hostels’ and private dwellings ia the 
knowledge, and a school for fine arts: ‘The annual! east and south-eastof London. 
subscription is fixed at a small amount, soas not to! And should any wish to follow up their stndies of 
exclude carvest students, however poor; and it is only | Medieval architectare, there are many modern repro- 
by increasing the number of its members, and by a! ductions in the above styles, eviueing the ereatest 
earnest spirit of combination amongst themselves, | tajext on the part of their authors. The Palace of 
that its sphere of use‘ulness can’ be*extended ; there- | Westminster itself is a valuable school, which you 
fore, it is for you all to use your utmost endeavours | would prize all the more hud you to ‘wales doar 
to advance its interests, for by so doing you advanee | pilgrimaze to study from. it. 4 
your own. All meet here on equal terms: all are! ' 


London possesses ' 
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students in art ; for, however much we have acquired, | you by the e 


we have yet something more to learn: it therefore | 
behoves those who, through the means of this Asso- | 
ciation, have obtained the knowledge for whieh they | 
soaght, still to remain on the list of its mem- | 
bers, and en.ploy some of their spare hours in impart- 
ing that knowledge to others as a donation for what 
they have gained through its instrumentality. 


Let those who have seceded from it again join and 
unite for the common good : let the interest of one be 
the interest of many : let usall uphold the national art 
interest, and endeavour to retain, if not raise, that 
position which the late foreign and native competi- 
titions have gained for us, and that European dis- 
tinction in matters relating to art which we are 
beginning to acquire. 

You must excuse my running away from the sub- 
ject of my paper, to which T now retura by giving 
the list of societies and institutions mentioned at the 
commencement. 

[Here followed a list of societics and institutions, 
with their rules, objects, and subscriptions, or means 
of admission. 

By this list you may observe that there are 
upwards. of thirty institutions in London, all bearing 
directly or indircetly onthe study of your profession; 
having periodie lectures, illustrated with drawings 
and diegrams, which fix the subject-matter’ morc 
firtoly in the mind than any printed reports are 
capable of, There is no branch of art neglected, and 
Mallecment rt as those willing to accept of 

. ave been formed and fdr: | 


churches and domestic buildings innumerable, teaching 
} xperience of others, not only the true 
spirits of the several styles, but sometimes what to 
avoid ; for it is not always setting before you the best 
copies that enables you to become perfect in vour art : 
it is also necessary that the faults of others should be 


| pointed out to you, so that you may avoid falling into 
| the same errors. 


As our Government thonght fit to 
have aroom of horrors in their late Art Exhibition at 
Marlborough House, so have our arehitects raised up 
in Loudon objects of dread: a wise man, however, 
learns by the experience of those who have preceded 
him in the same path ; and oftentimes the study how 
to remedy an evil will lead to more careful thought 
and investigation than making an original design. It 
is also an excellent preetice in studying a building not 
only to admire and sketch its beauties, but to eedca- 
vow’ to invest yourself with its spirit, and to design 
additional portions which you judge will add to its 
effect. 

In the Classic and Italian styles of architecture there 
are works of which we may well be proud. Tiemassing 
and grouping of the buildings of Greenwich Hospital 
form a palaee equsl to any for grandeur of effect ; and 
where will yon find aay temple approaching in beauty 
of outline to Wren’s St. Paul’s? You may declaim 
against the truthfulness of some portions of) its con- 
straction, bat you cannot justly deny its grace and 
elezance, both externally aud internally. 
interior only the benefit of good polychromatic deco- 
ration, it would, in my opinion, show itself the finest 
temple that man-has yet produced. 


Had the! 


sight and the poising of weights, but an insight into 
artistic and picturesque grouping for the adormment 
ofa town. His great object in the external design 
of his chirrehes was not so much to please the mind 
_with a close*inspeetion in the narrow and bustling 
‘streets, but to obtain elegance and life seen at a 
distance rising above the dirt and turmoil of the city. 
Take the towers and steeples of St. Mary, &e. Bow; 
St. Mary, Ludgate-hill; St. Bride’s, St. Vedast 


Foster, Christ Church, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and: 


and many others, tozether with his attempt at 
Gothic, and you cannot fail to acknowledge the 
master-minud which designed them, aud the valuable 
lesson they afford in the true principle of design.” St. 
Stepheu’s, Walbrook, is, I think, one of the finest ex- 
amples of interiors that he has produced, though 
most are admirable for the purpose intended, namely, 
the assemblage of large numbers. 

Let me call your attention to St. Mary, Woolnoth, 
a singular and pleasing design by Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, which may be studied with advantage; St. 
Mary-le-Strand; St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; St: Mar 

tin’s-in-the:Ficlds, with its portico (rather over- 
' praised) ; St. Giles’s,and St. George's, Hanover-square, 
all of which are churebes of interest to the student. 

The Banqueting-house-at Whitehall affords you a 
small specimen of a design, which, if carried out in 

its integrity. would have greatly contributed to make 
London an art-city: 

To those who have travelled abroad, I ask, where 
will you find a finer and more suitable building for 
public offices than is exhibited in Somerset House, 
with its beautiful Strand front, its atrinm, its spacious 
quadrangle, and its bold river frontage,—save and 
except the exeriscence of the dome ? 

Our British Musenm, Bank of England, Royal 
Exebange, India’ House, Mansion House, Horse 
Guards, Barlington House; University College, 
Geological Museum, Post-effice, Custom-house, have 
each -consider+ble merit. Newgate, as a prison, is a 
masterpiece of its kind, and our Waterloo and Loudon 
bridges must always excite our admiration. 

Our moderi: banks, fire-insurance offices, show our 
advancement in art. Our City halls, such as Gold- 
siniths’, Fishmongers’, and some others, are worthy 
of our‘wealth ; and our new streets exhibit buildings, 
in studying which we may profitably employ our time. 
Our railway stations, baths and washhou-es, markets, 

, prisons, hospitals, and institutions, afford us a large 
field of ‘instruction ; aud I may here remark to those 
who may be desirous of examining our public instita- 
tions for the purpose of study, that they will in most 
instances, upon application, receive the greatest atten- 
tion from the officials, and every information that 
their time will allow. I myself have been over a great 
many, and have uever received any great hinderance. 

Our theatres and their seenery give us lessens in 
internal decoration ; and, for vistas and picturesque 
street architecture, we possesa the views. from both 
of the Regent-ci:cuses, that from Ox‘ord-street, over- 
looking’ Hanover-square, towards the chureh (not 
cufliciently recoguised), ‘T'rafalgar-square, the Poultry, 
Westminster, New Cannon-strect, many portions of 
Belgravia, Paddington, and the suburbs ; the Temple, 
Lincolu’s-inn-fields, Piazza, Covent-garden, &e.; and 
for landscape gardeuing. we possess our unrivalled 
parks and Sydeuhaim Palace. 

If we are deficient in fountains and statues (but of 
the latter we possess a large number, of great merit), 
and other street decorations, which many coutiuental 
towns conta’n, we have in lieu thereof the freshness 
and verdure of our squares, and the quiet which per- 
tains to them: and if we have not our publie buildings 
so well situated for attracting the popular admirat'on, 
we have them in greater numbers, and they possess all 
_ the means for furnishing art-instruction. 

If my huinble efforts be the cause of drawing more 
serious attention to the riches which surround us, 
and iudace any to make use of the advantages placed 
within their grasp, it will greatly enhance the pleasure 

‘I feel in coming before you. S. C. Cares. 





Biruryenam anv Mipianp Lystrrvure;—Part of 
the Birminghaay and Midland Institute, built from 
the designs of Mr. E. M. Barry, and of which: we 
engraved illustrations; was opened on ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, the 13th inst. We are glad to hear that many 
of the speakers’ expressed . their satisfaction=at’ its 
| acoustic properties, whieh are’ always a. cause’ of 


The st) le adopted does not perhaps give so great.a‘ uneasincss-to.am architect. 
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THE USE OF INDIGO. 
TURNER'S DRAWINGS, - 
In the days before cobalt and French blues were 

invented, water-colour painters had searcely any 
alternative between indigo and Prussian blue. The 
use of indigo was, however, the rule, and that of the 
prussiate of iron the exception, because no pigment 
is so capable as indigo of representing aérial tints and 
tones, or so available in the formation of landscape 
greens and greys in every variety of tenderness or 
intensity. 

This otherwise valuable pigment has, however, one 
fault of such magnitude as ought totally to exclude it 
from a place in the matériel of the conscientious 
artist. It is one of the most evanescent of pigments. 
I speak, of course, of the indigo of commerce, simply 
ground and made up for use as a water-colour, and 
not of the sulphate of indigo, which, although it will 
stand, is violently intense, and acts chemically upon 
other colours, so as to preclude its use in works of 
high art. The chromo-lithographists, whose produc- 
tions are exposed to the coutinuous action of light in 
shop windows, can best tell what their experience is 
as to the durability of indigo; but it will be 
more to the purpose I have in view in writing, if 
I were to relate a portion of my own experience, 
because I feel that the relation is imperatively required 
to induce the immediate rescue from further deterio- 
ration and final ruin of certain works, which consti- 
tute in every sense the most valuable public and 
private artistic possessions of this country in particu- 
lar, and of the world. It is now some twelve years 
ago that au ardent admirer and collector of Tarner’s 
water-colour works, on taking one of the Eugland 


and Wales drawings out of the frame in which it had | 


been exposed to the action of light for only a few 
months, was struck by the novel appearance of a 
clearly defined marginal band of colour, “fresher” or 
bluer than the rest, and extending all round the 
drawing. The fact was, the drawing had been put 
into a frame somewhat too small for it, and conse- 


quently a portion of the colourmg had been covered 


by the “rebate,” and thereby protected from the 
bleachiog power of light from which the rest of the 


drawing had evidently suffered. It was, however, | 


equally evident that the component pigments had 
faded unequally, from the fact that the faded portion 
had become decidedly redder than the portion pro- 
tected by the rebate. The pure bright yellows had 
gone but little, though perceptibly. The madder 
lake, as-well as the ferrnginous reds, remained in all 
their original power. The proprietor of the drawing 
to which I have referred decided at once upon what 
was afterwards proved to be the real cause of mischief, 
and was thereby enabled to understand how it was 


ee 


| tunity of protesting against a fashion which has | of art, he has only to beat a retreat to the earlier 
| sprung up of late years of framing Turner and other stages of his labour to be tolerably sure of success, 
well-toued and harmoniously-coloured drawings with | I am aware that there must always be many difficulties 
a staring stripe of white paper, as a line of demarca- | to contend with in this matter: such, fr instance, are 
tion between the colour of the drawing and the gold | the consideration of the studeut’s ave and the time 
of the frame. 1 believe Turner always contemplated | which he has studied in the sehool. |i ce 5 the 
the union of the gold of his colour with the gold of | ages of the successful competitors ranges from sixteen 
the frame, and I know that he enjoyed it, and used to | to thirty-three years ; and the time in the school from 
urge the hanging of frames containing his drawings | one year to three years and four mouths. But if 
in groups, without intervals between the frames, so | prizes are to be given, some principle must govern 
that nothing but gold might be seen in convection | the distribution. 
with the drawing. The total number of medals awarded this year is 
Indeed, what but gold can harmonize or not inter- | ninety-two, and these are very unequa'ly distributed, 
fere prejudicially with such exquisitely delicate | Whilst the ladies of the Gower-street school, London, 
balancing of light and colour as we see in his marvellous | take ten, the Metropolitan Training Schoo! and the 
works? He knew perfectly how to deal with the | Mine district together take but eleven: the Potteries 
eye, either as regards the quautity of pure white, or! have as many as seventeen. 
the quality of his extreme lights: very often no pure} Of the works exhibited, very little can he said either 
white at all is, or can be admitted into his composi-|in commendation or disparagemevt. There is the 
tion, and, in snch cases especially, none can be | usual piedominance of elementary studies, the same 
brought in contact with it excepting injurionsly. | wiry outlines, and the same earefully : ippled chalks, 
Bat how often do we see the whole of the artists’ | a square inch of which is considered a good day’s 
wisely-planned and delicately executed scheme counter- | work. The advaneed works, however, with the exeep- 
acted by the effect of these white margins. The eye is | tion of elementary designs, are not so numerous nor 
so unsettled by the glare of these new-light Bristol- | so generally good as in some past years. Stage 7, 
board mountings as to be inv1pable of seeing any light | “ Drawing flowers, foliage, and objects of Natural 
at all in the highest lights of many of Turner’s draw- | History from flat examples or copies ; ” aud stage 11, 
ings,—lights which, in contact with gold, and in the | “ Painting ornament from the flat or copies,” have 
absence of the white mounting, would have seemed | received no national medals. Stage 14, ‘ Painting 
perfectly luminous. I know of no stronger instance | direct from Nature,” has five medals, four of which 
of the injurious effeets of this frame-makers’ fashion, | are awarded to femole students. 
than that of Turner’s large drawing of the Wreck now| I cannot, however, pass stage 23,—“ Applied de- 
exhibiting at Manchester. I well know how richly | sign,” without commenting upon the works sent from 
harmonious the effect of the colour of that picture is | the Sheffield school. Shetlield is scarcely the district 
in contact with gold; whereas, in contact with its | from which oue would expect to receive designs for 
present abomia»ble white margin, it looks vulgarly | porcelain, yet a student of that school has obtained a 
““painty,” and positively disagreeable. The case of | medal for cesigns of cups and saucers: the same 
vignettes made expressly for book engravings can | student has also obtained a medal for designs of scis- 
afford no valid reason or excuse for this practice, fur} sors. In oue psir, the handles are formed of two 
in them the greatest ingenuity is exercised to break ; human figures, and the pivot works in the interior of 
up and render as little obtrusive as possible the lines | a head of “ Silenus: ” the second has handles formed 
of demarcation between the picture and its necessary | of grotesque animels with wings. A medal has been 
ground, and thereby to lead the eye from dwelling | awarded to a design of a water-urn, by G. Theaker : 
upon the white ground itself. this work, notwithstanding it exhibits considerable 
I hope that no one will conelude, from what I have | taste in the execution, is too evidently copied from the 
stated, that water colours are more liable to fade than | werst examples of the modern Freuch school. A 
oil colonrs, for I have proved, by experiment, that design for a water urn, by R. Townroe, has also 
indigo is quite as fuzitive, if not more so, as an oil received a medal. This design, although possessing 
colour ; and I have no doubt that this will be found | more of constructive utility, violates every principle 
to be the case with pigments generally. That Mr.) which the Department has laid down as essential to be 
Turner should have remained in ignorance of facts of | observed : three dolphins, two of which tied together 
this kind, though known to artists generally, is by their tails bite the sides of the third, form the 
accounted for by the state of extreme isolation in | spout: the lid is surmounted by a female figure bear- 
which he was pleased to live, and by his marked ing a cornucopia; and the body is surrounded by six 


|repugnance to discuss questions connected with art | naked youths. Is it not astonishing that snch works 


that he had so often been perplexed, in revisiting | 


various collections of Turner drawings, by fresh 
discoveries of red clouds, &c. where he thought he 
used to see grey ones. An appeal was, however, 
made to Turner himself, who requested to see the 
drawing which it was alleged had faded. It was 
shown to him at his house in Queen Anne-street, in 
the presence of a geutleman well known to almost 
every collector of Turner drawings. On taking it 
into his hand Turner exclaimed, ‘I will never make 
another water-colour drawing,’—a resolution which 
he did not very long maintain. On being asked if he 
would have the kiudness to blend the faded and un- 
faded portions of the damaged drawing a little, the 


answer was equally decided and characteristic. ‘‘ Oh | 


no! if I were to do that I should have all my draw- 
ings brought to be restored.” He admitted that he 
still adhered to the use of indigo, having supposed it 
to be a permanent material. On asking him whether 
he had not observed that all his early drawings, and 
those of Girtin, which had been long exposed to 
light, had become rusty, or what is called foxy, in 
colour, he made no auswer, but said, “ Well, what am 
I to use for greys?” The reply was, cobalt. I do 
not suppose that Turner used indigo from that time. 
By far the greater part of his drawings have been, 
however, made with this very fugitive pigment, and I 
write in the hope that you will exert your influence to 
induce those who have the care of the Turner draw- 
ings, now exposed to view in Marlborough-house, to 
take such means as may rescue them from certain and 
not very slow destruction. The writer of this well 
remembers seeing the series of “River” drawings 
spread out for his examivation on the floor of Turner’s 
dining-room, and believes that in colour they are not 
now what they then were. It.is.at least worth while 
to test the matter by covering one of them for a 
while with an opaque screen, having a few holes cut 
in it here and there. On a recent visit to the Man- 
chester Exhibition, I was greatly moved by the un- 
pleasant fact that some of my old acquaintances 
(Turner drawings, which I had not seen for years) 
have assumed decidedly new faces. One of the grand- 
est of the England series is changed in such a way, 
and to such an extent, as to have lost all its value as 


au authoritative lesson in art. I also take this opper- | 


M. I. H. as these should meet the approval of the Government 
examiner? But the Department is for ever shifting 
. its ground: what it professes one month it wholly 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL repudiates the next, and a history of the workings of 
MEDALS. the institution during the past eight years would form 
valuable curious additi the comic literature 

FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. Agee curious, addition to the comic liters 

, e day. 

Some few months since, the Department of Science I now come to the least successful part of the 
and Art announced its intention of awarding annually | pehibition—the modelling st»ges. In these there ere 
to the Local and Provincial Schools of Art, in connec- . 
tion ‘with itself, a number of ‘‘silver national medals,” | oh is awarded a national medal. Whatever n ay be 
in addition to the bronze ones usually distributed ; | the merit or demerit of these works, if the Department 
and, that the directors of the schools should feel an thought them worthy of the distinction awarded 
interest in the matter, it was at the same time deter- 


with his brother artists. 





but five works: three are from the Potteries, and to 


; <a" them, there is little excuse for the position they 
mined that a presentation of works of art, to the value oceupy. Two are placed on the gronnd ; two more 


of 10/. should be made to every school, a student of | (445 reliefs of the discobolus) laid flat on a table: 
which was successful in the national competition. If ooq the fifth (a vase), placed in such a position that i. 
I did not, in common with many others, greatly mis- | view of the interior is the best to be obtained. But 
take the Department’s intention, it was, that, as the this treatment of the models is characteristic, and the 
local bronze prize was a mark of comparative merit paucity of works in the modelling stages may be in 
among the works of each school, the silver national part accounted for by the little encouragement given 
medal should indicate the relative standing of the |, that branch of art by the authorities of the head 
schools themselves. If such was the purpose of the . noo], First. the avowed opinion of the masters in 
proposers of the new prize, it was undoubtedly praise- 4). ‘Training School is, that modelling is an art ia- 
worthy, and well calculated to produce the best effects, cjoded in the power of drawing, and, therefore, it is 
by stimulating at once the committees, the masters, unnecessary to train men specially as masters for that 
and the students. But L regret to say that the first department ; thus any man who bas taken a certifi- 
distribution, which took place at the Town-hall, Man- | pate for painting has no difficulty, after three months? 
chester, on Friday, the 9th,* does not lead one to practice, in obtaining that for modelling. 2ndély. 
believe that thzs or any other principle has been aeted |p). ho for modellers is of the worst 
upon by the gentlemen who awarded the medals. kind, even in the large schools. In Manchester, the 

The greatest number to be distributed - in one year | ¢Jacs-rogm is a back kitchen, or cellar. In Sheffield, 
is arbitrarily fixed as 100, but the number which may ;; ;, very little better. In "the Potteries, the classes 
be awarded in one “stage” is not only unlimited, are carried on in a corner of the genera! class-room, 
but two or more students of the same school may | and the same space of about 6 square feet is consi- 
receive (or rather have received) national medals in | g.764 amply sufficieat in most ot the metropolitan 
the same stage. ‘Thus, there are nine medals awarded | 9;.trict schools. Bat I am still uvable to account 
in stage 2; and of the five awarded in stage 14, | ¢,7 the total absence of work from the head sehool. 
three are taken by the students of one school. But [Uyti1 very lately the modelling classes there esta- 
this is not the worst feature I remark. The erown-' pished were provided with éwo masters, avd it seems 
ing folly is, that one student is in many cases allowed scarcely possible but that some works have been 
to compete in two stages. A student of the Maccles- | oy outed of sufficient merit for exhibition. 


field school is rewarded in stages 19 and 8; so that | : : ea , 
if any advanced stndent resolves to obtain a piece of | fn nes f ys nl 
silver whieh will-be of considerable value -as-a work | PCwHe2 =-reecived an. javibshon irom. th men 
ria siese aes of Sciewee and Art to attend in Manchester for the 
purpose of receiving in person the certificates of their 








* See p. 504, ante. 
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success. About eighty were induced to respond to 
this invitation upon the terms offered by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, viz. a payment of “ 3d. 
per mile, reckoned on the distance by railway of the 
student’s school from Manchester. Thus a student 
from Birmingham would receive 1/. 1s. 3d.; a student 
from Sheffield, 10s. 6d.; and a student from Exeter, 
9]. 18s. 9d. Ifthe total expenses of a student exceed 
the sum allowed, the excess must be paid by such 
student.” Upon such a liberal arrangement it is not 


There are still many interesting and instructive 
parts of Hampton Court Palace but little known, 
worthy of careful examination—things that I have 


and the distance of time, have, in some measure, 
| obliterated many gems of the old palace which ought 
|to have been better stored in my memory; yet, in 


| spite of Mr. Ruskin’s invective against “ Perpendicu- 





surprising that several students came from Ireland | lar,” and archeologists’ tirade against ** debased ” 
for the purpose of receiving their national medals, | art, there is much to be learnt by the study of the 


and it must be a matter of regret that M. Vecthe was 
unable to complete his work in time for the proposed 
distribution. 

I would now beg to make a few remarks upon the 
nature of the “10/. worth of works of art” given to 


architecture of the period of Hampton Court Palace. 
E. B. L. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 





each school. Nothing would seem more simple than 
to have made the 10/. worth of works of art bear | 


THE session will commence on the 2nd of next 
month, and the honorary secretaries have addressed a 


now nearly forgotten—as my sketches aud notes are | ~,, 
not in my possession; and a continual examination of | eee 
the ancient architecture in many parts of the country, | 


NEW ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, 
7 COVENT GARDEN. 


Resurgam has been the fulfilled motto of 
ent Garden Theatre, and, as our readers 
know, Mr. Gye intends to carry on the tradition. 
| We have already published some particulars 
of the intended new building, and have now the 
pleasure of giving a view of it. 

| Covent Garden Theatre, as erected by Mr., 
now Sir, Robert Smirke, occupied the site of 
one that had been burned down. The first stone 
was laid on the 3lst of December, 1808, and 
the theatre was finished in nine months from 
that time. On the 2nd of December, 1846, 
/Mr. Albano commenced the entire reconstruc- 
,tion of the building, and produced a fine inte- 
‘rior, of which we gave an engraving in our 
volume for 1847,* On Wednesday, March 5th, 


| 





some relation to the staple of manufactures of the) (oui to the members, inviting them to contribute | 1856, this shared the fate of the earlier building, 


town to which they are given. Yet such an arrange- 
ment does not seem to have suggested itself to the | 
authorities of the Department. The things exhibited | 
are shields, tazzas, and salvers ; but however beautiful | 
these works may be as works of art, they are hardly | 
calculated to improve the taste of the students of the, 
Manchester, Liverpool, or Coventry schools. I) 
believe it is even a question whether these Medieval | 


specimens of metal work, beautiful as no doubt they | 
are, are the best description of prizes for elementary | 
schools of art. 
I feel some apology is necessary for employing so) 
much of your valuable space, and I offer it in the| 
statement that this annual distribution of medals costs 
the nation many thousands of pounds. C. H. W. 





THE CHAPEL OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


To the description of the chapel of Hampton 
Court Palace, by Mr. A. White, in a recent visit of 
the Middlesex Archeological Society, I trust he will 
permit me to add some particulars, which, I believe, 
are not generally known. 

In the summer of the year 1845, I was engaged 
in making various surveys and sketches in the chapel | 
of Hampton Court Palace, and other parts of the | 
building. At the east end of the south wall I dis- 
covered one of the original stone mullioned windows, | 
in a very perfect state, but without any glass in it : | 
the window was, and I believe now is, cased up be- | 
tween two 9-inch walls; part of one side was suffi | 
ciently opened for me to make careful sketches and | 
measuremeuts: within the easing I found many frag- | 
ments of glass, but none that would indicate that | 
stained glass was /argely used in the chapel. At) 
the same period I also surveyed the roof, from a 





5 se. i ing in the boarded | 
eopended senianting anak -o Spvens, me Seats | may feel induced to devote their time and experience | the back of the boxes. 


vaulting. I took careful sketches of this curious aud 
interesting piece of construction, the whole of which 
is put together with mortises and tenons, and oak 
pins; these pins, in part, holding the numerous 
pieces together. I found several indications of colour 


and gilding, but certainly not to that extent to war- | 
rant the present unsatisfactory taudriness, as a resto- | 


ration. In the original painting there was no attempt 
to conceal the material of which the roof is con- 
structed; but the “ polychromy” was of that judi- 
cious character that relieved the architectural details, 
defined the construction; and, by leaving portions of 
the material in its natural state, the evideuce was 
certain that the vaulting was no mere trumpery 
polychromed plaster, or gimcrack chinaware, but 
good, solid, honest English oak. 

In contioning my survey I ascertained that the 
gallery at the west end also underwent alterations, 
under the auspices of the great Sir Christopher. 
The present gallery floor is considerably higher than 
the ancient floor, and the panelled walls conceal two 
good chimney-pieces, strings, mouldings, and other 
things, which, if opened now, would add another 
“wonder” at the princely magnificence of the 
“ proud prelate.” 

Sticklers for ancient precedent will be, perhaps, 
somewhat surprised to find that many of the orna- 
ments used in the state rooms are made of a composi- 
tion something like papier m4ché, and that the leaves 
at the junctions of the panelled ceiling of the stair- 
case, and in other places, are stamped in lead. 


No doubt many drawings exist of the palace in its 
original state, before Sir Christopher Wren merci- 
lessly swept away so much of this once stately and 
extensive building. It is to be regretted that his 
great skill and talent were not in this instance directed 
by better taste ; that he, who must have studied the 
works of the Medieval architects, did not endeavour 
to blend his architecture with that of the cardinal, 
and, without copying, uuite harmoniously the two 
periods ; then would he have handed to us progression, 
and not retrospection in our art: then would he have 
followed a Medieval example worthy to be fo!lowed. 


papers, or information in another shape, to the general 
meetings. They say :— 


“ Tf, as is highly probable, you may have recently made 
some particular subject your especial study, or if, as is not 
less likely, you have been engaged upon the design and 
superintendence of some works involving novelties in 
architectural composition or construction, you would be 
conferring a benefit upon the profession at large by the 


| communication to the Institute of the results of your study 


in the one case, or your experience in the other. 
In these days, when new styles of art, new building 
materials and appliances, and modifications of old ones, 


| are being constantly brought into use, the records of indi- 


vidual experiment are of growing importance; and we 
trust that you may take occasion to communicate to the 
Institute such conclusions as you may have arrived at with 
respect to their value, either by theoretical investigation 
or actual practice. 

We find occasionally that architects have withheld 
valuable papers from an apprehension of the necessity of 
preparing elaborate diagrams. Such apprehensions need 
not be entertained, as we have found that papers are gene- 
rally best illustrated by sketches, and the working draw- 
ings from which important buildings may have been 
executed,” 


As these observations apply as well to those who 
are not members as to those who are, we give them 
the publicity of our pages, in the hope of inducing 
contributions to the general stock of information. 

At the opening meeting of the session a paper by 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth will be read, “‘ On the Introduc- 
tion of Deal, and of Painting (woodwork), into this 
Country.” 





MEDWAY UNION WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 
Tus competition appears to offer another illustra- 
ion of the necessity for immediate co-operation by 


| the profession generally, to ensure a more satisfactory | 


position than is usually awarded to architects who 


| to future competitions of a similar nature. It will be 
_in remembrance that an advertisement appeared in the 
| Builder of January last, inviting architects to send in 
| plans and specifications, together with detailed esti- 
| mates, for the erection of the new workhouse for the 
Medway Union, according to instructions prepared by 
the Board of Guardians, and in accordance with the 
‘requirements of the Poor Law Commissioners. This 
advertisement also stated the intended outlay was not 
to exceed 11,0007. Thirty-one sets of designs were 


accordingly submitted for the approval of the guar- | 


dians, when the first premium was awarded to Messrs. 
| Peck and Stevens, and the second to Mr. Edward 
Holmes. Some idea may be formed of the importance 
| that was attached to the printed instructions, by the 
‘fact that the lowest tender for the erection of the 
| design for which the first premium was awarded was 


| exactly double the amount of the contemplated outlay, 


namely 22,0007. Thus situated, the guardians aban- 
| doned the idea of proceeding with the design of Messrs. 
Peck and Stevens, and wrote to Mr. Holmes, asking 
him if he were prepared to guarantee that his plan 
‘could be carried out for the stipulated sum. The 
architect requested a fortnight to prepare estimates, 
| at the expiration of which time he waited upon the 
| Board with a guaranteed estimate from a highly respect- 
| able builder, that the work could be done for the sum 
| of 12,0007. Mr. Holmes was informed, however, after 
having been put to much expense and devoting a whole 
fortnight in getting out the quantities and preparing 
the estimates, that his guarantee would not be required. 
| He, however, received a communication from the Board 
| of Guardians on the 2ad of September, inviting him 
‘again to compete with Messrs. Peck and Stevens, the 
guardians being desirous of reducing the accommo- 
dation from 750 to 650. He of course protested 
against this procedure on the part of the guardians, 
and endeavoured to awaken them to a sense of the 
injustice they were doing him, but without effect. 
Messrs. Peck and Stevens have accordingly submitted 
new designs, which have been laid before the Poor 
Law Commissioners for their approval, Mr. Holmes 





declining to compete a second time. 


and was burnt to the ground. 

The Opera-house, which has now been com- 
'menced for Mr. Gye, is to occupy a portion of the 
' site of the old theatre, and that of several houses 
at the rear. The remainder of the site will be 
‘devoted to the purposes of a flower-market, 

the probable elevation of which is suggested in 
| our view, although the design is not yet fully 
decided on. The portico (hexastyle; Corin- 
thian) faces towards Bow-street, and we believe 
\it is not intended to complete this portion of 
the work until after next season. The grand 
entrance is under the portico, the lower story 
of which will be used as a carriage-porch, 
enclosed with glass, while the upper portion 
will be available as a promenade, in connection 
with the Crush Room. Entrances to the gal- 
lery, upper boxes, and stalls, are in Hart-street, 
but the pit, boxes, and stalls can likewise be 
approached by the grand entrance. An entrance 
to the theatre will ie also provided through the 
flower-market, and a balcony is contemplated, 
to overlook the latter, in case it should be 
thought desirable to use it as an adjunet 
to the theatre. Her Majesty’s private entrance 
will be in Hart-street, by a separate stair- 
case, anteroom, &c. A private entrance 
and staircase for the Duke of Bedford will 
also be provided. There are separate stair- 
cases to the various parts of the house, and well- 
holes and winders are avoided in every case. 
All stairs and corridors are to be fire-proof. The 
supports of the boxes are to consist of wrought- 
iron cantilevers, resting on cast-iron columns at 

The house will be larger 
| than that destroyed by fire, and will be so con- 
structed that the stage and the auditory can be 
thrown together whenever desired for banquets 
(or balls. ‘The accommodation generally will be 
‘on a more liberal scale than in the old house, 
‘and each tier will possess retiring-rooms, and 
‘other conveniences. The roof is to be of 
| wrought-iron, covered with slab slate ; the floor 
‘girders will be also of wrought-iron. The ceiling 
of boxes and auditory will be formed of fire- 
|proof fibrous material; and the wood, which 
‘will be very sparingly employed, is, we under- 
|stand, to be rendered fire-proof by a process. 
belonging to the lessee, Mr. Gye. The works 
‘are rapidly progressing, the walls being nearly 
up to the ground Level 

Mr. Edward M. Barry, of Old Palace-yard, 
is the architect, and Messrs. Lucas (Brothers), 
the contractors. Messrs. H. and M. D. Gris- 
sell, are the sub-contractors for the iron work, 
'which forms a large portion of the contract. 
| Let us add that the bas-reliefs under the por- 
| tico, and the statues on each side of it, are the 

well-know works of Flaxman from the old 
theatre. It is fully intended that the theatre 
shall be opened next season, and we cordially 
| wish Mr. Gye that full measure of success that 
the skill, taste, energy, and liberality with 
‘which he has so long catered for the gratifica- 
tion of the public, so well deserve. 








| 








THE PaviLion Desiuns, BrigHton.—The selection 
has not yet been declared, and writers are still calling 
on the committee to obtain the aid of a professional 
man before coming to a decision. 





* Vol. v., p. 165. The view and particulars are also 


— in “‘ Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Me- 
ieval,”” by George Godwin, together with some observa- 
tions on Acoustics, as applied to theatres. 

+ An elaborate inquiry into the still unknown cause of 





the disaster will be found in our volume for that year, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Boxley.—TVhe parish chureh has recently been 
restored and reopened. The old high-backed pews 
have been replaced by open sittings. A new pulpit, 
&e. has also been erected, the walls scraped and 
cleansed, and the dilapidations in the windows, roof, 
and other paris of the building renovated. The expense 
has been defrayed by subseription.. Mr. Bulmer, of 
Maidstone, was the architect, and the work has been 
executed by Mr. Thompson, of the same town, builder. 

Oxford.—The chapel of Bulliol College, which has 
been recently rebuilt under the superintendence of 
Mr. Butterfield, and just now brought to completion 
by Messrs. Ruddle and Thompson, of Peterborough 
builders, was opened on the 15th inst. 

Marston.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
at Gear Hill, near this place, was laid on the 12th 
inst. The architect is Mr. Butterfield, and the builders 
are Messrs. W. Brown and Sons, of Frome. 

Mevagissey. — The new Free Wesleyan Churcl: 
erected in this place by those who seceded from the 
Conference party, about the time that Messrs. Duun, 
Griffith, and Everett were expelled by the Conference, 
has been opened. The chapel (land inclusive) cost 
nearly 350/. according to the Cornish Telegraph, and 
is now about 2007. in debt. It was built chiefly by 
subscription. It is erected on an elevated spot 
(Tregoney Till). 

Nechell’s Green (Birmingham).—The new church 
of St. Clement’s, with its aceompanying schools, has 
been commenced, and towards the close of this mouth, 
according to ris’s Gazette, the foundation-stoue of 
the church will be laid by Lord Calthorpe. The arehi- 
tect is Mr. J. A. Chatwin, of Birmingham, and the 
builders are Messrs. Branson and Gwyther. The 
church will be in the Geometric style of Gothic arehi- 
tecture, and will be cruciform in plan. The nave will 
be 93 feet by 23 feet, and the chaneel 22 feet by 
20 feet, with proportional transepts and aisles. It will 
have a small spire, 66 feet high. There will be gal- 
leries in the transepts. The roof timbers will be 
exposed, and the chaneel roof boarded. The church 
will accomm date 852 persons, and 452 of the seats 
are to be free. ‘The cost of the building, including 
spire and boundary-walls, is 3,2007. The schools: wili 
cost 2,400/. ‘To complete these works, 800/. are 
required. The site for the schools was purchased in 
1851; that for the church, together with a large 
grant, has been given by the Birmingham Chareh 
Bailding Society. 4 

Derby.—The new chapel recently erected by the 
Wesleyan Reformers of Derby, in Beeket-street, has 
been opened for Divine worship. The building is 
calculated to afford accommodation for 800 persons 
and has been reared at a cost of about 1,800/. in- 
cluding the site. Messrs. Giles and Brookhouse, of 
Derby, are the architeets, and Mr. Porter the builder. 
The chapel is 60 feet long and 45 feet wide. The 
elevation is of a plrin Italian character, faced with 
bricks and stone dressings. School-rooms and, 
vestries, with requisite conveniences, are attached at 
the back. The heating is effected by the introduction 
of fresh air passing round hot flues, and admitted 
into chapel through iron-gratings in the aisles. The 
ventilation is formed by means of a large shaft at- 
tached to an ornamental open centre-piece in the 
ceiling, and to a flue in the chimuey-shaft, heated 
from the furnace flues, under the direction of Mr. T 
Hall, engineer, Derby. 

Leeds.—The east window of the church of St 
Luke, at Leeds, has just been enriched with stained 
glass, designed and executed by Mr. F. Barnett, of 
Leith, who has also been engaged in a similar work 
in the church of Holy Trinity, in this town. The 
winlow, as described by the Intelligencer, consists of 
three Early English lancet lights, the centre one con- 
taining meda'lions of the Crucifixion and the Ascen- 
sion, on mosaic ground, the intermediate spaces being 
filled in with mosaic and geometric patterns. The 
north light contains a full-length figure of St. Luke, 
in a panel interwoven with the geometrical design. 
The south light contains a similar figure of St. Paul, 
on a similar ground. The draperies of these figures 
vary in colowring, and are both diapered. Around all 
the lights foliated borders run,—that in the centre 
compartment being a continuous scroll, with green | 
and purple leavis on blue and raby ground. The side ' 
borders consist of the English rose with conventional , 
foliage, on azure ground. The same artist has com- 
pleted two windows of single lights in the church at 
Seacroft, in this neighbourhood. The subjects are the. 
Baptism of our Lord in the river Jordan, and the | 
Last Supper, in Early English mosaic ground. 
The window at Trinity Church was inaugurated with 
Masonic ceremonials, to the memory of a late brother, | 
Charles Lee, of this town, for many years Deputy | 
Provincial Grand Master for West Yorkshire. The 
window is at the west end of the south aisle, next | 
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of Leeds. In the centre is a figure of Sanetus| pitch. The roofs are slated, tile ridged, and the 


Johannes, the Patron Saint of the Order, who holds! gables surmounted with crosses. The old walls have 
the Bible in his right hand, and the squire in his | all been pointed, and the decorations touched up and 
left. He is entering the porchway of the temple, ou | restored. The doors and windows in character with 
each side of which are two pillars supporting the|the original church are circular-headed, and the 
royal arch, with the monogram J. H. S. forming the | mouldings are enriched with the chevron or zigzag, 
key-stone. Above the figure is a cireular compart- | billet, block, lozenge, beak’s head, and other ornaments 
meat with the “ All Seeing Eye,” the Bible opened at | peculiar to the Norman style.. On the south side of 
2 Chron. and the square and compasses laid thereon. | the nave are two pointed windows, the incongruous 
Below the figures are three medallions. The floor of | insertions of a later period, which have been allowed 
the porch is laid with mosaic pavement, and the work- | to remain. The principal entrance on the south has 
ing tools are grouped thereon. The window is sur-' four mouldings, principally chevron, and the label is 
rounded by a border composed of an endless chain, | enriched with men, beasts, birds, and fishes. Some 
and radiating ribbon of blue and red, and encircling | think it is intended to represent the twelve signs of 
the border are words, “‘ Let there be light, and there , the zodiac. Most of the windows have small attached 
was light ; ” also “‘ Brotherly Love, Relief, and Trath.” columns. In the east end of the new chancel a 
In the bottom of the window there is a slab of black | Catherine-wheel window has been introduced, with 
marble, on which is engraven, in gold letters, the irradiating tracery. Extending round the nave and 
inscription. the chancel is a block-cornice with corbels, principally 
Baldersby.—Of the church of St. James the Apostle representing human heads in the most grotesque post- 
at Baldersby, latley opened and consecrated, fuller tions. Round the chancel are strings of billet and 
details have been forwarded to us than those in our lozenge ornament. The interior of the church before 
previous notice. The edifice, as already noted, is its restoration had a very primeval appearance. The 
in the Early Decorated style of architecture. It con- walls are of immense thickness, and the openings of 
sists of a tower, placed on the south side of the the windows narrow, bat gradually opening inwards. 
western extremity of the south aisle of the nave, 160 The most striking object is the arch between the nave 
feet high, of which the spire is 72 feet; a nave with and the chancel, which is of considerable span. Above 
aisles, 75 feet by 40 feet; a chancel, 35 fe-t by 19 this arch an arcade of three lights has been intro- 
feet ; an organ-room on the north side of thechancel; duced. An old pointed arch in the tower has been 
a vestry east of that; and a heating department be- opened out. All the old wooden furniture of the 
yond the chancel-aisle or organ-room. The tower church has been removed: the pews have been re- 
also forms the poreh, which is groined. In thenorth- placed with stalls, which with» the-reading-desk-and 
east angle is a circular staircase leadiug to the bell- altar-table are of oak. A new stone palpit, in Caen 
riigers’ room, which is lighted by a window of two. stone, has been placed: near the chancel arch, and the 
lights in the west wall. The spire is pyramidal in floors have been laid with encaustic tiles. The church 
form, and ornameuted with bands representing scales is ventilated, and warmed with hot air. The roofs 
inverted. The nave is divided into aisles by clus-' are open to the ceiling with stained timbers.. The 
tered piers supporting on cach side five arches. The chorchyard has been lowered and levelled; and new 
windows are all according to the Early Decorated walks have been made. The mason and joiner’s 
style, and are slightly varied. A double resica piscis work has been executed by Messrs. Simpson and 
window lights the eastern extremity of the south | Malone, of Hull. Mr. Emery acted ‘as ‘clerk to the 
aisle. At some future period it will be filled with works. The repairs:and restorations have been esti- 
stained glass. The two tall windows in the west mated to cost 2,500/. Of this sum 1,5007. are borne 
gable, and the wheel window above them, are from by Sir Tatton Sykes, and the rest raised by voluntary 
the works of Mr. Wailes, of Neweastle-on-Tyne. The | contributions and a church rate. 
wheel window has an Agnus Dei surrounded by! Middleshorough.—The foundation-stone of a chapel 
winged angels. The lower windows display the armo- at Tees Tilery, near Middlesborough, was laid on the 
rial bearings of the founder (the late Viseount Downe) 12th inst. The ground upon which the chapel is about 
and others. The east window of the choir is of three | to be erected was given by Mr. B. Samuelson, who 
lights terminating in geometrical tracery. The stained also bears a part of the cost-of its ereetion, Mr. Caw- 
glass, representing the “ Transfiguration of Christ,” is | thorne, of the Tees Tilery, having contributed the 
by Mr. O’Counor, of London. The two side-lightsin whole of the bricks required. 
the south wall of the chancel are at present covered | Carlts/e—Mr. Will's, the organ-builder, and his 
with calico—the stained glass not being ready for | assistants, have commeaced the manipulation of the 
them. A low stone screen separates the chancel from | instrument in Carlisle cathedral, and are now busily 
the nave, It has a gate of scrolled irou-work in the | engaged in removing the dust which has accumulated 
centre. An iron screen sepsrates the organ-room | in the pipes. Nearly the whole of the dirt had entered 
from the chancel. The pulpit is of carved oak, on the pipes daring the restoration of the building. It 
a base of stone. ‘The seats in the choir for the is intended to apply hydraulic power to the bellows, 
officiating clergy and the choristers are carved. On but the present hand-power will still be kept in reserve. 
the floor in front of these seats is a memorial of the There is to be a cistern capable of holding 1,500 
founder. It is a slab of white marble inlaid with galons of water, the daily consumption being esti- 
brass. The chancel up to the bases of the windows mated at 500 gallons. The men are now engaged in 
is lined with alabaster, and under the east window is laying the necessary pipes, the flags in the south aisle 
a carved reredos of the same material. The floors are being taken up for the purpose. 
of Minton’s decorated tiles mingled with the fossil- | 
spotted grey marble of Derbyshire. The roof of | — 
the chancel is not finished, but is to be coloured in PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
appropriate devices. ‘The walls throughout the church Oxford-—The fountain at the Infirmary is now 
are lined with bright red brick, relieved at intervals completed, according to the local Herald. ‘It will be 
with lines of Huddlestone stone, on which are intro-  y.efy] to the Infirmary in flushing the drains, and as 
duced trefoils, quatrefoils, and other patterns. In the 4 yeservoir for use in case of fire. The basin of the 
centre aisle of the nave, near the west wall, standsthe fountain is 28 feet in diameter from out to out, and 
font, resting on marble pillars of various colours. has jn the centre a circle of rock-work, about 5 feet 
The basin is white marble inlaid with other colours ; | pich and 5 feet in diameter, surmounted by a figure 
and the top rim is of grey marble. The architect was o¢°, Triton, 6 feet high, modelled by Mr. Bell, and 
Mr. Butterfield, and the builder, Mr. R. H. Norris, of | executed in one piece of terra cotta by Mr. Blashfield, 
London. Tne stone is of three kinds, Huddlestoue, | Pye original from which this statue was taken is at 
Bramley-fall, and Rainton ; whilst the covering tiles | Rome. In case future subscriptions should go beyond 
are from the works of Hutton Moor, near Ripon. The | the amount required for defraying the expense of the 
parsonage-house stands to the north-east of the church, fountain, they will be applied, says the Herald, 
grouping with it. The school building consists of | towards lowering the front wall, &e. 
school and class rooms, and master’s house and offices. |g, Zerdand.—The Town Council of Sunderland, 
Some almshouses are to be erected on a site west of | having requested the borough engineer to prepare 
the burial-ground. The ground upon which the | estimates for public drinking-fountains, Mr. Crozier, 
church and its appendages have been erected formed the engineer, has reported that they may be provided 
part of a farmstead ca!led Baldersby-brooms, in the | for five pounds each. 
parish of Topcliffe-by-Swale. Wearmouth.—The Town Council. of Sunderland 
Kirkburne (East Riding of Yorkshire).—The | have resolved to advertise for estimates for the execu- 
church at Kirkburne, near Driffield, has been restored | tion of the alterations about to be carried out on 
and re-opened. Under the plans of Mr. Pearson, of | Wearmouth-bridge, under the superintendence of Mr. 
London, architect, the works were commenced in the | Robert Stephenson, C.E. The leading feature of the 
summer of 1856. The old porch was taken down, | plan is the widening of the bridge, 33 feet being 
and anew one has been erected in its place. The j to be added to the carriage-way, and 2 feet to each of 
chancel, which had been reduced and partly rebuilt ia the footpaths. The levels will be materially altered, 
1819, and windows of a different character inserted, During the progress of the alterations, a temporary 
was also taken down, and a new one extending | bridge, 12 feet wide, will be formed on each side of 
15 feet farther east has been built in keeping with | the present structure. The cost of the whole will be 





Boar-lane. It measures 9 feet 6 inches in length, by | the remainder of the church. A new vestry has been | about 20,0007. 
4 feet 8 inches in width, aud the head is semicircular. added to the north side of the chancel. The nave| Morpeth.—The trustees of the Grammar School of 
It has been executed from a design by Mr. W. Perkin, | has been new roofed and carried up to the original | Edward VI. receatly held a.speeial.meeting to con- 
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sider the different tenders sent in for the erection of 
the new school and master’s residence. There were 
eight tenders, varying in amount from 1,680/. 7s. 6d. 
to 2,594/. 3s.; and that of Mr. John Fulton, of 
Hetton-le-Hole, amounting to 1,680/. 7s. 6d. was 
accepted, subject to certain conditions. The architect 
is Mr. Ferrey (who was also architect of the church 
of St. James, recently built at Morpeth). The site 
of the new building is a piece of sloping ground on 
the northern border of the town, lately purchased by 
the trustees from the Earl of Carlisle. The Gothic 
style of architecture has been adopted. 








PROGRESS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


THE population of this thriving colony in 1850, 
was 63,700. At the close of 1856, according to an 
article, in the South Australian Register, on the state 
and progress of the colony, the population had in- 
creased to 104,700. In 1850 there were 108 manu- 
factories, of different kinds, in the province: in 1856 
the number had risen to 228. In 1850, there were 
twenty-seven flour-mills; in 1856, seventy, whilst 
the actual mill power had advanced in a still higher 
degree. In 1850, the total tonnage of shipping 
visiting Port Adelaide was 86,583 tons: in 1856 it 
was 106,741 tons. The imports of 1850 (retained 
for colonial consumption), amounted to 12/. 17s. 44d. 
per head of the community. The corresponding im- 
ports of 1856, amounted only to 10/. 9s. 113d. per 
head. The exports of colonial produce, in 1850, 
amounted to 545,039/. or 8/. 11s. 13d. per head of 
the population ; in 1856, to 1,364,904/. or 12/. 14s. 
11$d. per head of the population. In 1850 there 
were (including rooms for preaching), 142 places of 
worship, calculated to accommodate 20,173 persons, 
the actual, average attendance being 14,463. In 
1856 the number of places of worship was 218, 
adapted to accommodate 34,459 persons, of whom 
23,713 were calculated to be in attendance. In 
1850 there were sixty-six Sunday schools, and 3,354 
scholars ; in 1856, 180 schools and 7,622 scholars. 
The Government day-schools, in 1850, were sixty- 
four in number, with 1,867 pupils, educated at an 
expense to the State of 1,556/.: in 1856, they were 
147, with 6,516 pupils, at a charge of 8,979/. 

We have not much news as to new building opera- 
tions from this colony by last mail. 

A new Roman Catholic College has lately been 
erected at Clare. It is large and commodious, and 
entirely built of stone, with gardens and grounds 
leading up to it. The building at present consists 
of a study, hall, dormitory, chapel, and dining- 
room, and apartments for professors, but it is in- 
tended during the ensuing year to carry up one wing 
of the building one story higher, in order to give 
increased accommodation. 

There are at present two lines of magnetic tele- 
graph in operation, of au aggregate lengih of about 
forty miles, the line from Adelaide to the Port and 
sea-coast (eleven miles), being opened on February 18, 
1856, and the north line to Gawler Town, including 
a branch to the Dry Creek Stockade (twenty-nine 
miles), was commenced in the middle of January 
last, and opened on the 14th of April. A small 
station has been erected at Gawler Town. During 
the ten and a half months that the Port line was in 
operation last year, 14,738 messages were transmitted, 
and in the first three months of the present year, 

253. The sum of 20,500/. was voted by the late 
Legislature, for the erection of the South Australian 
portion of a line to connect Adelaide and Melbourne, 
and contracts have been entered into for carrying 

out the work. Ten miles of submarine cable are to be 
laid under Lake Alexandrina and the Goolwa channel, 
to connect Goolwa and Pelican Point of Lake Albert 


Peninsula. Lines are in course of erection between 
Melbourne and Sydney. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE AS A TEACHER. 
REGRETTING that so little use, comparatively, 
should be made of the wonderful collection of examples 
brought together at the Crystal Palace, we have urged, 
ou more than one occasion, the desirability of arrang- 
ing for the delivery of occasional walking lectures on 
the various branches of knowledge there illustrated. 
The editor of the Railway Record, impressed with 
the fact that the great mass of the visitors have no 
adequate conception of the historical or artistic value 
of the works which the company have been at so much 
pains to bring together, is making the same sugges- 
tion, pointing out how much information would be 
given by the “untechnical and free commentary of a 
man of judgment and taste who should walk through 
any special department of the building, and, with 
such graces of conversational discourse as the occasion 
might Suggest, point out and dwell upon the peculiar 
se most fit to be admired; and, by adorning his 
: _ with such decorations as history and biography 
upply, awaken an interest in the sesthetics of the 


Crystal Palace, and thus provoke the desire of a more 
minute acquaintance with its varied contents. To 
meet this, it would be the daty of such a lecturer to 
pointout by names the books which have been writ- 
ten on the literature of a period, and the like; to 
recite some stirring ballad, or fix the attention on 
some bright act of the hero of any age, as a point 
from which all future acquired information connected 
with the subject of his discourse would radiate as from 
a centre; and we may rest assured that the light 
though studied words of such a teacher would not 
float upon the air in vain, but, resting at length upon 
the virgin soil of many a young brain, would be certain 
to bring forth fruit in due season.” 

We hope before long to see what so many are 
desiring carried into execution. 

When we were last in the Crystal Palace, 23,000 
persons were gathered tozether under its wonderfal 
vault, on the Fast Day, to hear an earnest preacher. 
It was a sight that will not soon be forgotten by those 
who saw it. We mention it mainly to note that all 
the arrangements within the palace were excellent, 
and reflected the greatest credit on Mr. Grove and the 
other officials. 





ON TRACING CURVED TUNNELS. 
Your correspondent, Mr. Isaacs, appears to 
imagine that the common formule used for tracing 
an ordinary railway curve on the surface will do 
equally well for fixing the points of a tunnel. 

I, for one, should not much like to have the re- 
sponsibility of constructing a curved tunnel, if obliged 
to set it out by the method proposed in your cor- 
respondent’s article. It is perfectly true that the 
rule is easy to calculate, aud equally easy to mani- 
pulate on plain ground: there would be no difficulty 
in using it to trace a curve on Newmarket-heath, or 
Doncaster Race-course, or on the ordinary lie of 
country usually selected by engineers for a line of 
railway; but this, my practice tells me, is a very 
different affair from tuonelling. I did not send the 
method pointed out in my article, as one claiming any 
pre-eminent merit, but as being one by which several 
curved tunnels had been actually set out, and snecess- 
fully executed, and that too, under very difficult cir- 
cumstances: my object was merely to put on record 
the method adopted by myself, and fellow-labourer, 
Mr. J. T. Hay, in the practical execution of several 
curved tunnels, which fell to our lot on the Continent. 
Nearly all the knowa methods, or proposed methods 
for tracing railway curves of any kind, were exam- 
ined and considered. There are plenty of mathemati- 
cal conundrums published for this purpose, all pro- 
fessing to be very good; but after examining the 
merits of most of them, they were passed by as use- 
less for our purpose. The method proposed in my 
article was worked out, and considered to be suitable 
to our circumstances, and was therefore adopted. No 


have not had the good fortune to meet with them, nor, 
indeed, have I ever, to my recollection, seen any 
method proposed, in print, for tracing curved tunnels. 
the method pointed out in my letter. The first ad- 
tically and severely tried,—and was not found want- 
ing: it has therefore the advantage of not being a 
mere theoretical problem proposed for consideration, 
but a method practically employed in the actual 
execution of several tunnels of sharp radius, 


instrumental and mathematical check on the mea- 
sured tangential lines and offsets to the axis of the 





curve—one mutually assisting to check the other, 


gential method of setting out a curve. 
this a very useful advantage in practice. 


The country where these curved tunnels were exe- 
cuted was exceedingly mountainous and rugged, and I 


would have ventured to set them out and keep them 
in operation by what your correspondent seems to call 


tunnels could not have the assistance of an observatory 


the mountains whence the two ends of the tunnel 


or admiration of the gaping multitude of gobemouches 
in their neighbourhood. 

It is usual to have a fixed observatory, with a transit 
instrument, in the construction of tunnels, to prevent 
any mistake in the lines or deviation from the axis of 
the tunnel. I believe most engineers adopt this 
method, to keep things safe and sure. If, thereore, 
good instrumeuts are thought necessary in a straight 
j tunnel, how much more are instrumental checks 





doubt there may be others much better, but if so, I | 


Your correspondent asks, what is the advantage of | 


vantage to my notion is, that it has been both prac. | 


Another advantage I think is, that it affords an_ 


which is certainly not the case on the common tan-. 
I consider 


feel tolerably well assured that no sane man, having | 
the responsibility of such works on his shoulders, | 


the common method of setting out railway curves. | 
From the nature of the country, even the straight | 
to set out the lines, because we could find no place in | 
could be seen ; consequently crows’ nests and obser. | 


vatories, with transit instruments, did not figure as 
prominent features in the works, to excite the curiosity | 


necessary in curved ones, especially, too, when there 
are several shafts on the line of work. 

If your correspondent were to trace the surface 
line of curve on the ground by the method he pro- 
poses, I think he would find it a very difficult matter 
in practice to trace a corresponding curve under 
ground, so that one should be exactly vertical to the 
other; which must be the case to work the tunnel 
correctly, and keep the central axis of the shafts in the 
same vertical plane with the axis of the tunnel. In 
ordinary ground this would not be an easy matter in 
practice, but in rugged mountain districts, like the 
Cevennes, it would be exceedingly difficult; it is one 
thing to draw these curves on a sheet of paper glued 
on a board, but quite another to trace them over a 
series of gulleys and ravines, encumbered, as in our 
case, with multitudes of stone walls in the shape of 
artificial terraces, for the purpose of utilizing every 
scrap of soil for vineyards. 

It was a matter of no ordinary difficulty to 
trace a straight line over these gullies and terraces, 
much less to trace an accurate curve without an in- 
strument, both carefully and anxiously handled. Had 
your correspondent been occupied with the respon- 
sibility of these tunnels, I think he would not have 
trusted to the common method of tracing curves on 
the surface of the ground, for curves which had to be 
accurately traced many yards into the rocky bowels of 
our mother earth. 

In the latter part of my article, your correspondent 
will find that I have actually noticed the common 
method of tracing curves, and alluded to it as a means 
of putting in a few iutermediate stumps, if required 
during the progress of the works, though in the 
tunnels in question it was never made use of, as the 
trigonometrical points given by the method indicated 
were found sufficient. 

Most of the schemes concocted for the purpose of 
tracing curves are modifications of each other, and 
may be reduced at last to the same principle aud 
expression. 

Some gentlemen have written whole pages to prove 
themselves the inventors of the method they advocate, 
but they are mostly new combinations of old forms of 
algebraic expressions, the original inventors of which 
had “gone where all good niggers go,” long before 
railways began to “witch the world with noble horse- 
manship.” 

This being the case, I do not claim to be the “sole 
inventor” of the method I have ventured to recom- 
mend and apply, nor do I know who is. I suspect it 
is that illustrious person known as “ nobody,”’—for, 
like the electric telegraph, it is no one person’s inven- 
tion, but made up by patchwork bits from many 
sources, neatly dovetailed together to make a practical 
scheme: it bears a strong family likeness to the 
“common ” method, slily married to a method that 
may perhaps have been at the time a little uncommon, 
the two together thus producing a very useful 
bantling. 

I repeat that I do not pretend to claim for the 
| method explained in my article any wonderful or 
| pre-eminent merit: I sent it for publication not as a 
mathematical theorem, or trigonometrical conundrum, 
‘but as a practical method by which several curved 
tunnels had been not only accurately traced on the 
ground but successfully executed,— and this, after all, 
is an advantage over mere theorems, howsoever pretty 
on paper. 

I may here observe, that these tunnels were con- 
structed with “ side shafts,” so that the axes of the 
shafts were not sunk in the axes of the tunnels: this 
was a matter calling for a little extra care in the 
setting out, to keep all the lines in their true position, 
| so that the curve of the tunnels should not be broken- 
backed. 

While on the subject of curves, perhaps the follow- 
ing rule may be useful to some of your young readers, 
as it requires neither algebra, trigonometry, nor loga- 
rithms : it is not a bad approximation for “common 
work, and may be called a rule of thumb. 

Rule—The square of the tangents in chains, mul- 
tiplied by the constant 33, divided by the radius 10 
chains, will give the offset in feet and decimals of 
feet, which may be. thus concisely expressed— 


x x 33 = offset. 





If now we refer to a book of tables containing the 
offsets calculated according to the “ common” 
method, we shall be able to compare the results given 
by this short rule of thumb. 

Let the radius of curve be ten chains, the length of 
tangent two chains, we shall find the offset per table to 
be = 13°20, and by the rule above given we have— 


} 4 

— , = ‘ ss ‘9 fi the 
7 x 33 io x 33 13°20, the same as by the 
tables, 


Your young readers may amuse themselves by com- 
| paring it with any of the other formule given by 
| various writers for finding the offsets for tracing the 
points of railway curves. 
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Who the inventor of this rule may be I know not, 
and care less: it was given to me by a brother chip 
one stormy day, while munching bread and grapes 
under the shelter of an unfinished culvert, during a 
pelting shower of rain, at Valatrouche, Herault, 
France. He gave it to me, as being easy to carry in 
the head, and a good ’un to go, when idle, in a burry, 
or not “ scientifically ” disposed to dabble with trigo- 
nometry and logarithms ;—but mind, my learned 
friend did not say it was to be used for working 
curved tunnels, although it is an uncommonly common 
method. JosepH Lockwoop. 





FAILURE OF PIPES AND RESERVOIRS. 
THE state of the Nene Valley drainage works is 
exciting some alarm. Mr. R. Stephenson, being called 


waited in profound silence the moment when all our 
skin imy urities should “ melt, thaw, and resolve them- 
selves into a dew.” Nor had we long to wait. Soon 
a most copious shower of perspiration ran from every 
pore. Our attendant commenced a brisk friction 
wih hands and feet over the whole surface of body, 
and produced a result that we confess we were not 
prepared for. Accustomed to daily use of the ordin. ry 
warm and cold baths, and the constant use of “‘ flesh 
gloves,” we fancied that we had left little to be re- 
moved; but under the skilful hands of our manipu- 
lator, we were soon divested of a rough coat of dead 
epidermis, that must have been a terrible obstacle to 
the delicate process of respiration, which nature in- 
‘ends to go on constantly over the whole surface of 
the body. Next we were rubbed from head to foot 
with soap, followed by a delicate streafa of warm 





upon to report on the subject, has said,—“ I think it 


essential to make a suggestion as to what should be | 


immediately done to avert disasters which may at any 
period during this season of the year overwhelm the 
adjacent lands. The proper spirit in which this ques- | 
tion should be approached by all parties affected 
should be, merging all Nene Valley drainage questions 
and the conflicting interests incidental thereto, to | 
view it rather as if a great calamity were imminent, | 
against the consequences of which all parties should | 
most strenuously combine to provide a remedy. . . . 

The two main sources of danger are of conrse—first, | 
the land floods ; secondly, excessively high sea tides. 
. . - » In my opinion, the proper course would be to 
construct at or near the proposed bridge at Wisbech 
a strong substantial wooden stanch, with two self- 
acting tidal gates opening seawards, with an aggregate 
waterway of 50 feet, and provided with slackers of 
sufficient dimensions to admit tidal waters... ... 
The first cost of a stanch of this description cannot 
be safely estimated at less than 3,000/.” 

We have reason to believe that the danger is im- 
minent. 

Last week alarm was excited in the neighbourhood 
of the valley lying between Cowley-hill and Denton’s- | 
green, by the bursting of one of the huge Rivington | 
water pipes, by which Liverpool is supplied. All the | 





small brooks, ponds, and ditches in the neighbour- | 
hood were soon overflowing, and in two hours there | 
was an extensive river of about 200 yards wide, 
covering potato, pasture, and stubble land, and reach- 
ing past Denton’s-green-lane to the brook, up- 
wards of half a mile. Some idea of the force may be 
imagined when it is known that the pipe burst under- 
neath, and the water threw up the earth, sand, and 
soil, and carried it away, leaving a hole of 11 feet 
6 inches deep, and 48 feet by 36 feet 9 inches wide. | 

A few months ago we expressed objection to the | 
mode in which some of the reservoirs in the north | 
for new water works were being constructed, and we | 
were blamed for endeavouring to excite alarm. We | 
hope, nevertheless, that it led to extra precautions, | 
and, moreover, that engineers in charge will keep an | 
eye on the embankments. 











CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF THE 
TURKISH BATH. 

As there has been much talk lately about Tarkish | 
baths, and whether it is possible or desirable to bring 
them into common use in this country, and as we 
know that there are most erroneous notions prevalent 
with respect to their cost and comfort, a short account 
of a visit to one recently constructed at South Preston 
Cottage, North Shields, may possess some public in- 
terest. 

The residence is one very common among the 
middle class in this country,—a small dwelling-house, 
surrounded by a garden, and having a vinery attached | 
to the house. Behind this vinery is a small oblong | 
apartment, 8 feet high, about 16 feet long, by 6 feet | 
wide. At one end of this a furnace is constructed out- 
side, and a flue, 10 inches by 12 (in height and breadth), 
carried beneath the floor, composed of flat red tiles: 
a brick partition was thrown across, including a small 
wooden door : the walls are furnished with ventilators, 
and a small aperture isin the chimney to carry off the 
over-heated air. Thus, at a cost of from 10/. to 207. 
and with two or three hours’ firing, the fuel costing 
about 4d. you are able to obtain and maintain, for 
twelve hours, a heat in the inner apartment varying 
from 120 to 150 degrees, and in the outer from 80 to 
90 degrees, two hours being the usual time to com- 
plete the processes. On a fine clear, cold, rather 
frosty night, just as the moon was rising above the 
trees, robed in the bath dress, a loose flowing cape 
reaching to the knees, we were conducted by our host 
from the vinery (with its sashes open) into the outer 
bath apartment, where, seated upon low stools, with 
the thermometer at 85 degrees, we were soon in a 
most genial glow. Thus prepared, we entered the 
inner apartment (leaving the loose gown—wearing 
small aprons), the atmosphere at 125 degrees. Seating 


ourselves, 2 /a Turk, on a low wooden bench, we “natives” had become aware that their offensive statue of Daniel Manin, the Italian, whose defence of 


water poured over us, which produced a delightful 
glow of invigoration such as we have rarely experienced 
| before. A sense of purity over the whole body, 
and a deep calm as of settled peace fell upon us 
wit all tie freshness of a new birth. Next a 


| bracing stream of cold water, and we stepped again 


into the first apartment. When the body had been 
rubbed perfectly dry, we were conducted into the 
vinery, where, reclining on a couch, every muscle in 
repose, we were exposed to a current of cold air, with 


frosty; such a night as your comfortable and well- 
clad Englishman shudders at the idea of exposure to. 

Yet, as we imbibed a fragrant cup of coffee, 
and watched the soft light of the moon through 


of our friend convinced that few of the blessings of 
modern civilization, as auxiliaries to health and com- 


| fort, are to be compared to this English version of the | 
| Turkish bath, and glad that there are few martyrs to | 


rheumatism and disease of the overtaxed respiratory 
organs among our countrymen who may nof, at a 


| trifling cost, possess themselves of this which would | 
really seem to be a blessing. 





ISLINGTON VESTRY-HALL COMPETITION. 


At a meeting of the Vestry, held on the 16th inst. 
the committee presented their report on the designs 
submitted in competition, and recommended twelve 
designs for the consideration of the Vestry. The 
following is a list of the numbers and mottos :— 

8. L’Espérance ; 
32 and 33. Islington ; 
35. Ulilitas ; 
46. Con Amore ; 
47. (A Device) ; 
50. Utility ; 
52. Dum spiro spero ; 
57. Whyttington ; 
66. Faith ; 
69. Nemo ; 
Ti. Ac B.C.; 
And 72. Bravo. 

After some discussion, the recommendation of the 
committee was adopted, and the further consideration 
of the matter was deferred for a week. 

The authors of several of the selected designs are 
freely named, and a simple struggle of interest appewrs 
to be going on. We may have something more to 
say next week. 

Some of the cleverest desigus are not included in the 
committee’s list. 





NOVA SCOTIA-GARDENS, BETHNAL- 
GREEN. 

As an old subscriber to your excellent journal, I 
have had frequent opportunities of appreciating your 
earnest efforts to drew the atteution of your readers 
aud the public to the condition of the domestic ac- 
commodation of the labouring poor of the metropolis. 
I, therefore, think that you will be interested in hear- 
ing that the notorions site of Nova Scotia-gardens, in 
the parish of St. Matthew, Bethual-green, was _for- 
mally taken possession of by sheriff’s writ, on Friday 
last, and orders given for its enclosure. A well known 
benevolent lady has purchased the waste place. An 
architect is about to prepare plans for the erection of 
suitable dwellings for the surrounding population, 
which will possess an arrangement somewhat similar 
to that adopted at the Victoria Lodging-house for 
Soldiers, in Pimlico. As an early number of the 
Builder for the present year contains a very graphic 
description of the locality and its idiosyncrasies, its | 
peculiarities are well known to you, but the scene 
which presented itself at the ground on Friday after- | 
noon in last week was strange and characteristic : the 


play-ground was about to be taken away from them, 
and I believe they intended that the parties concerned 
should receive some very decided indication of their 
disapproval of the proposed loss. At all events, each 
hillock had its knot of oppositionists, and the “ moun- 
tain ” indicated in your engraving, presented a some- 
what threatening aspect, as its crowd of occupants 
stood darkly prominent, against the clear sky behind 
them. One sturdy fellow, bent upon mischief, was 
hacking fiercely at a post as sturdy as himself, which 
had been fixed deep into the earth, as a land-mark 
long before. I found that a large number of similar 
posts had been torn up, or hewn down, and carried 
away in triumph by the lawless crew, only an hour or 
two previously. Whether my energetic friend was a 
mute or not, I cannot tell: I only hope that he was not 
deaf, for vouchsafing no reply to my request to know 
why he wasted his strength to annoy me, he put on 
his coat, and joined a numerous entourage which had 
assembled to see a fight, or hear a speech. As there 
| was no fight, the architect delivered his “ maiden 
| speech,” and my friend was all attention until its 
| close, when he was pleased to signify his approval of 
| its sentiments by joining in a “hooraye,” which wel- 
come demonstration at once served to establish the 
| popularity of the movement, and I have now reason to 
hope that, instead of the opposition which was ex- 





| the loins only girded. The night, we have said, was | pected, it will receive protection if not support, “a 


consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

I will keep you aw courant with our progress, and, 
doubtless, when the buildings are finished and occu- 
pied, some of the many rich and benevolent, who will 


ithe overhanging vines, there was no feeling of | be tempted to visit them by their benevolent foun- 
‘chill, but one of perfect health and renewed energy | der, may be induced to follow her steps to the dens of 
| vibrated through the body ; while, through the mind, the wretched and poverty-stricken, and lend their aid 
| sympathising as ever with her earthly dwelling, | in the recovery of other waste places. 

| passed rapid visions of all that was pleasant in the; Congratulating you that all the bread which you 
| past or hopeful in the future ; and we left the dwelling have “cast upon the waters,” has not been lost, and 


that evidences of ‘‘ its return after many days ” are 
at last becoming manifest,—I am, 
A FeLLtow-WorkKER. 








THE CLOCK TOWER OF THE NEW PALACE 
AT WESTMINSTER. 

| We are glad to hear that the four quarter-bells are 
| now cast: the great bell, as our readers know, has 
| been completed some time. As all the structural 
arrangements in the tower and the ironwork for 
hanging the bells have been ready for several months, 
we trust we may soon be able to jndge of both clock 
and bells zz situ. We make this note, because an 
unfair idea of the state of the clock tower has been 
circulated. The quarter-bells have not yet reached 
| the building. 





| a 
STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 
| A STATUE is to be raised in Cork to the late Father 
| Mathew, the apostle of temperance. At a meeting of 
| the committee last week, Mr. Hogan, the sculptor, 
after some remarks as to whether the proposed statue 
| should be of marble or bronze, stated that bronze 
| would be much better suited to this climate, and it 
| was agreed that bronze should be the material used. 
The cost of a bronze statue of the proposed size, 
namely 8 feet high, was stated by Mr. Hogan to be 
1,000/. and the cost of the pedestal was estimated 
at a little over 100/. making about 1,100/. alto- 
gether, as it was calculated that the corporation 
would give a foundation free of expense. Mr. Hogan 
stated that he proposed to make the statue 8 feet 
from the heel to the head, and that the plinth would 
be 6 inches, which, with the pedestal, which is to be 
'10 feet high, will make a height of 184 feet 
| altogether. 
The statue to Moore, recently erected on the east 
| side of the Bank of Ireland, in Dublin, was inaugu- 
| rated last week, in presence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who made a charming speech on the occasion, and 
suggested, incidentally, that a monument should be 
raised to another Irish minstrel,—Oliver Goldsmith, 
within the shadows of his own Trinity. 

A statue to Madame Sévigné, by Messrs. Rochet, 
has just been erected at Grignan. 

According to the Literary Gazette, it is proposed 
to erect in the principal squares of Messina four 
statues of colossal size, to the memory of the kings 
of the Bourbon dynasty. That of Ferdinand the 
Second, modelled in Rome by Tenerani, a cast in 
bronze by Herr von Miller, in Munich, and one in 
marble of Ferdinand the First, by Constantin Labar- 
bera, are now being exhibited at Naples, in the Museo 
Borbonico. The other two statues, of Charles the 
Third and Francis the First, the one by Zagari, in 
Rome, the other by Morello, in Palermo, are in an 
advanced stage of progress. 

A statue of Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, the 
naturalist, has been inaugurated with great pomp, at 
Etampes, bis native town, in France. 

In Paris a subscription has been commenced for a 
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Venice against the Austrians, in 1849, was one of the 
most gallant events of recent times. The Atheneum 
says, the statue of Handel is getting ready for Halle, 
and that of Luther for Worms, and a statue of Cor- 
reggio is now spoken of as in progress for Parma. 

The temporary pedestal in the court-yard of Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, for Mr. Foley s excellent 
equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, is now ready, 
The stutne is cast, and will shortly be put up. 

Sculptors and others are beginning to turn their 
attention in earnest to designs for the proposed 
memorial of the 51 Exhibition. In this case the 
committee seeking to afford every latitude, have 
made no stipulation as to scale, and will receive either 
models or drawings. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Our advertising columus have already shown that 
the Exhibition will. be opened to the public, iu the 
Suffolk-street Galleries, on the 17th day of December 


room, which is grander in its proportions than the 
others, but simpler in design, the carvings are to 
remain the natural colour of the woods of which they 
are composed ; and as these are arranged with the 
purpose of producing contrast and variety, their com- 
bination has an imposing and superb effect. The 
friezes have been executed at Rome, and are fivished 
in the highest style of Italian art.” 

A full description of the intended decorations, it 
will be remembered, has appeared in our pages, and 
the majority of our readers, admitting the magnifi- 


with us over its inappropriateness. A very few years 
will pass away before all who have been concerned in 
the matter will see the error and regret the misuse of 
a noble opportunity, 





NOTES UPON IRON. 
For all the business that was done in the two great 





jron-making and iron-working towns of Wolverhamp- 


next, and will remain open tu] the 20:h of February. | ton and Birmingham, at the customary weekly gather- 


All drawiugs, models, photographs, &e. must be de- | ings on ‘change at these places respectively on Wednes- 


livered at the Galleries on the 1st or 2ud of December, 
before six o'clock, p.m. and none will be received | 
later. The regulation that drawings before exhibited | 
in London are inadmissible, is temporarily waved, in | 
favour of the competition designs for the Government | 
Offices, and for the. Memorial Church at Coustan- 
tinople. 

In the department for models, carvings, decorations, | 
specimens of manufactures, and inventions connected 
with bnilding, all contributions must be delivered and | 
fixed in the spaces allotted, between November 2nd | 
and December Ist. Two rooms, as before, will be re- | 
tained for the above. 

The names of gentlemen who will deliver lectures 


day and yesterday, the masters and commission agents 
might have remained at their works or their offices 
without sustaining loss. Both meetings were toler- 
ably well attended. Whilst the dearness of money 
had prevented any orders being given out that were 
not of a very pressing nature, and, coupled with the 
state of things which occasioned the rise, had pro- 
duced the languor referred to, still there was a gene- 
rally expressed approval of the step which the Bank 
of England had taken. That step, it was considered, 
would tend to check the spread of the evil, which it 
was feared would otherwise grow with rapidity. Some | 
shrewd masters went so far as to say that another one 
per cent, would be more an. advantage than an evil, 


on the Tuesday evevings will be announced in due | as it would put an earlier period to a condition of 


time. 
have alrcady consented. 

Subscriptions in aid of the Exhibition are still 
sought, and should any gentleman be led to forward | 
the execllent example set last year by Mr. William | 
Herbert, we will gladly hand the amount to the trea- 
surer. 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOLS, NOTTINGHAM, 
COMPETITION. 

In answer to the advertisement in our journal for 
these schools, numerous designs were sent. by archi- 
tects from all parts of the country. The committee, 
after consideration upon the merits of each design, 
selected those with the motto “I take Aim for the 
Mark,” which, upon opening the letter accompanying 
the same, were found to be by Mr. Charles H. | 
Edwards, of St. James’s-terrace, Londou. The schools 
are to be commenced without delay. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION. 

We would again claim attention to the interests of 
this excellent institution, involved in the successful 
result of the annual dinner, which, as will be seen 
from our advertising columns, is fixed to take place on 
the 29th inst.; and we hope that not only builders, 
but architects and all other mewhbers of cognate trades 
and professions, will do what may be in their power, 
both individually and by their influence with others, 
to ensure a successful result. 


THE 





THE DECORATIONS AT ALNWICK CASTLE. 

Tue works in Alnwick Castle, the seat of the Duke 
of Northumberland, having arrived at a certain stage 
in the progress, have been thrown open for a time, 
and thousands of persons have passed through the 
apartinents, under the supervision of Mr, F. Wilson, 
who has the works in charge. The Newcastle 
Chronicle says,— 

“The three principal apartments thrown open on 
the occasion were the saloon, drawing, and dining 
rooms. ‘Their ceilings, which have passed out of the 
hands of the artists, are arranged in geometrical com- 
partmeuts, most elaborately carved in the highest 
style of the cingue-cento era of ornamentation, and 
which, in magnificence of arrangement, elegance of 
dgsigu, and richuess of resource, conveys an expre:- 
siou of dignity and grandeur, combined with exquisite 
delicacy and finish, which could scarcely be surpassed. 
The style and design of the carving seem difficult to 
describe, consisting of the most fanciful, vet graceful, 
combinations of the human figure, with fruits, flowers, 
and animals, grouped together, or flowing in ever 
varying and harmonious curves. The saloon and 

Wiuig-room are most gorgeous in their appearance, 
the carvings of the ceilings being richly gilded : their 
most delicate members and intricate curves stand out 
in-bold and distinct relief from the darker ground on 


Professor Donaldsoo, Mr. Crace, and others, | affairs which could not be otherwise than most inju- 


rious to trade. “ We shall then see the worst 
quicker,” was the expressive remark in which the 
opinion was enunciated. Although, however, no- 
thing was done yesterday and the day before, yet the 
reports were few in which it was not stated that the | 


on a from-hand-to-mouth supply. 
confident belief that, before Christmas, “things would 
be worse than they are now,” whilst this belief was 
accompanied by a kind of vague opinion that “‘Christ- 
mas turned, matters will soon right themselves.” —_It 
would be difficult to quote prices of malleable iron, as | 
they vary with the circumstances of the makers, the 
recommendations of the Preliminary meeting and the 
determination of the Quarterly assemblies being but 
little regarded in present transactions. Pig iron of 
4/, 5s, and 4/. 2s. 6d. rates a month ago, is not quoted 
at 4/.; but it may be obtained for the latter sum ; 


quoted 3/. 15s. 





GAS. 
Tue half-yearly report to the Iwperial Gas 
Company states that there has been a falling off in 
the profits of the company during the last half-year, 
which has rendered the payment of the customary 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the preseut occasion im- 
yossible. Various causes had contributed to this, the 
chief of which was the reduced price of coke, as com- 
pared with the cost of ccals. The report was adopted, 
and a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. agreed to. 
The Surrey Consumers Gas Company has just 
declared a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per | 
annum for the last half year. On the subject of 
yas in Denmark, says the Gat-shead Observer, “a | 
correspondent writes us from Sunderburgh, Oct. 3:— | 
‘Mr. Johan H. Little, the principal in the firm, of 
Messrs. Little, gas-engineers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
has arrived out here with a staff of workmen, to com- 
plete the erection of works for the lighting of this 
city with gas from plans prepared and survey made 
by the above-mentioned gentleman. The buildings 
are in an advanced state, aud the works are expected 
to be lighted up the latter part of this month, which 
speaks volumes for the contracting parties, as they 
have only been commenced since June last.’ ”»—— 
The London Gas Company have resolved on a 
dividend at the rate of six per cent. per annum on 
the preference shares of 1840, commonly known as 
blue preference shares. The South Metropolitan 
Gas Company have agreed to a dividend of three per 
cent. for the half-year just past, with a bonus of 7s. 
per share.——The Sheffield Gas Company’s directors, 
according to the Independent, have announced in 
their report, just issued, that they recommend a divi- 
dend, at the rate of tea per cent. on the old, and eight 
per cent. on the new stock, leaving a balance of 5944. 
out of the revenue balance of 10,102/. 
700/. had been expended in altering mains. 











pare for still further storeage: tanks for two other 





Which they are raised. Inthe maguificent dining- 
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large gas-holders are required, besides other additions 


en enigma Sie eect 


cenee, and perhaps elegance, of the work, will sigh | 


to the works, and power to borrow money is to be 
asked for at the forthcoming meeting of the company, 
——Kirkburton has been lighted with gas, and the 
workmen employed in the completion of the works 
were last week treated by the contractors and the 
directors to a supper on the occasion. The streets 
of Milford have been lighted with gas.——At Pres. 
teign the whole of the mains have been laid, and most 
of the houses fitted, and the town, it is expected, wil] 
be lighted by the 5th proximo. The Galway Vin. 
dicator, in some able articles on the gas movement, 
is urging the cause of cheap and good gas at Galway, 
| The directors of the local company resist, and have re- 
| fused the courteous request of a deputation of consumers 
| that some reduction of price from the 8s. still charged 
be granted. This they do on the absurd and false 
pretence that they are a set of private tradesmen, with 
| whose business prices no one has any right to inter- 
|fere. We trust the Galway Vindicator and those who 
are aggrieved will very soon open the eyes of this 
public company to its responsibilities and duties, just 
as those of hundreds of other companies have already 
been,—as well as to their own best interests, in fact ; 
for no axiom can ever be better established than this 
has been in the case of gas-light,—that, to an extent 
far beyond the usual conception of gas directors, low 
prices induce a high rate of consamption, and an in- 
creased amount of profit to the company. 














IMPROVEMENT AT COICHESTER. 


To-MORROW’S sun will set for ever upon the last ves- 
tige of an old abomination called “‘ Middle-row,” Jately 
occupying a central position in the chief thoroughfare 
of this town. The removal of this barrier will increase 
the width of this part of the street from 30 feet to 88 
feet ; and I ask leave to call the attention of your 
readers to the fact that the compensation fund for 
this improvement was raised by voluntary contribu: 
tions. Why should not similar means be resorted to 
to get rid of like abominations in London? Lon- 
doners are liberal enough in contributing to any 
object to which the name of charity is usually at- 
tached; and when we come to look into matters 


houses had enough to do to keep them fully employed | closely, we shall see that this public spirit is, in 
But there was a@| some matters, even more meritorious than private 


charity. In the first place, there will be no ground 
of accusation that the contributors’ motives were 
public applause, or a reputation of piety; and in the 
next place, there is no sectarianism in it: you cannot 
pull down Middle-row, Holborn, and then ordaim that 
only members of this or that religion, or natives of 
this or that county or parish, shall walk over the site 
thereof ; and, lastly, it benefits an unlimited number 
of people.* But the chief nuisance of this kind in 
Loudon is one whef® many of the occupiers and 
owners deserve to lose their property and business 


and 3/. 10s. is now accepted for what at that time was | without recompense. There is a street more Holy in 


name than in nature, with a church at each end of it, 
many of whose inhabitants live chiefly by corrupting 
| the moral health of the community ; and thongh they 
‘would think it monstrous and diabolical if an Act 
should be passed for burning down their tenements at 
night, without either notice or compensation, it may 
be asked whether even this expedient would be more 
dreadful in its consequences than the traffic that 1s 
carried on in this filth market. 1 must excuse my- 
self for applauding the publie spirit of the town in 
which I reside, by stating that I am only a temporary 
resident, and by confessing that I was not one of the 
coutributors to the compensation fund.—ScaRGILL. 





CONDITION OF OUR COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

Great trouble has been taken, and expense incurred, 
in providing our legislators in their new house with that 
necessary element,—wholesome air. A glance through 
the Parliamentary reports of the last few years shows 
the various and pitifal complaiuts which have from time 
to time been made. Sometimes there has been too 
little air ; at others, the blasts were too strong: at one 
moment the air has been too hot, and at another too 
cold: on some occasions complaints have been made 
of both heat and cold at the same time, by those 
situated in different parts of the houses; and lately 
the members have been in danger of being poisoned 
by the gases from sewers and the bone-boilings of 
Lambeth: even Father Thames himself has not 
escaped without suspicion. The remedy, however, is 


‘in their own hands; and, although worthy of com- 
| miseration, they are not so much to be pitied as those 


who have no means of helping themselves. Looking 


‘into some of our metropolitan courts of justice, let 
us remark that the “Temples of Justice” in a great 


state should be constructed and designed in a manner 
equal to the importauce of the functions which are 


‘A sum of| there to be carried forward. At the present time, 
The in- | 2Othing can be more contemptible thau the architec- 
creasing demand for gas induces the directors to pre- | tural features which are presented in most instances, 


— 





* The removal of Middle-row, Holborn is, we believe, 
arranged for by the Board of Works. 
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both inside and out, by our Courts. Take; for in- | 
stance, the Courts of Chancery in Lincoln’s-inn : can 

the most remote and ill-devised of small and insigni- 

fieant railway stations show anything to the eye worse | 
than the view which is presented after passing through 

the gateway leading from Chancery-laue to the chief 
English legal tribunal? Look on the pictures pre-| 
sented by the buildings in ancient times appropriated 

to the dispensation of justice. The Court chiefly 

occupied by the Lord Chancellor when here, and that 

adjoining where the judges often sit, are somewhat 

quaint in their interior arrangements: in the former 

there is an indifferent painting behind the judgment- 

seat, and a marble statue of a departed lawyer on the 

floor. The chief ornamental feature, however, which 

catches the eye both here and in the other chamber, | 
is an array of the shields of arms of worthies who | 
have flourished here. These halls should be made 

places in which to display the skill of the p.inters of 
this country. Some object to our churches being used 

for such purposes : to the introduction of art in our 

Courts of Justice there can be no objection. We 

should have there the best representations which can 

be produced by British artists of such events as King 

Alfred delivering his laws to his Senate, the signing 

of. Magna Charta, &e. and also portraits and busts of 
men just and emineut in the administration of our 
statutes. 

Impressed with such an opinion, let us look at the 
courts attached to the Old Bailey, where may be seen 
on the roof that abortion, executed in iron or zine, 
the equal of which is scarcely to be met with else- 
where. Many will have noticed in the Loudon streets, 
monster dustpans, or teapots, and it has often sur- 
prised us that some enterprising smoke-curer, who 
deals in chimney-cowls, has not attempted to copy 
this work, and attach it to his premises, as a means 
of attracting notice. 

We need scarcely remark upon the Clerkenwell 
Sessions-house, nor on the Courts of Bankruptcy, or 
those in Portugal-street, as any exception from the 
uniform ugliness of these public buildings. 

It has been said that the difficulty with the venti- 
lation of the Houses of Parliament has, in a great 
measure, arisen from the vast extent of the edifice, 
and from the necessity, in many instances, of making 
the best sanitary arrangements, secondary to the 
beauty and harmony of the architectural features. In | 
the courts of law just mentioned, there can, however, 
be no such excuse, for the beauty of the architecture 
need scarcely be taken into consideration, avd yet the 
ventilation of these places is very imperfect. As re- | 
gards the Chancery-courts of Lincoln’s-inn, passing | 
through them on a winter’s day, the difference of the | 
temperature will be found extraordinary: one court 
is at times intensely hot, and another of chilling 
coldness. It will probably be found, on inquiry, that 
this is in a measure caused by one learned lord liking 
warnith, and another preferring the cold; and there 
would be no great harm in this if it were not that the 
numerous council who are obliged to attend here, day 
after day, are constantly called from one court to the 
other, and these abrupt transitions cannot fail to be | 
prejudicial to health. Besides the fault of heating, the | 
ventilation here is often very imperfect. The courts | 
in Portugal-street, particularly that in which Mr 
Commissioner Phillips usually sits, requires very 











inducements for the display of somewhat better and 

more appropriate villa architecture thau that displayed | 
in the neighbouring town of Veutnor, which is amile | 
and a half distant. When the steam ferry from Stokes 

Bay, on the mainland, to Ryde shall have been 

completed (the works are in progress), the further | 
necessity of establishing more speedy communication | 
with the southern coast of the Isle of Wight than that 

at present afforded by the hiliy roads must beeome 

more than ever obvious, Let the modern means of 
briaging distant localities into close (time) connection | 
with the metropolis be introduced, and the day cannot 

be far distant, when the whole extent of the Undercliff 
may become a second Brighton, but with a bolder sea 
and a far richer country to recommeud it. 





THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

ADDED to the many sources of amusement and in- 
struction for which the Polyteehuie is eclebrated (now 
more than ever), the indefatigable lessee and manager, 
Mr. Pepper, has provided, as we lately hinted, a 
variety of new and attractive entertainments, as well 
as several novelties of a more scientific and interesting 
class, the whole forming a congeries of attractions 
which it is really uot possible to go over, even with 
a mere glance at each and all, at a single visit. Many 
of them, besides, are of so enduring an interest, that 
they are sufficient of themselves to induce one to 
return again and again to see them. The Jast novelties 
of the more showy and popular description comprise 
a stereoscopic aud polyoramic exhibition in a new 
room just added to the premises, a series of dissolving 
views of places and events conuected with the Indian 
mutiny, and a new philosophical entertainment, explan- 
ative of the tricks of modern “ wizards.” Neither 
have the enormous magouifications of the oxhydrogen 
microscope, nor the skilful art wax-work figures of 
Montanari, lost their attractions in the midst 
of much that is more recent in novelty and 


‘interest to the crowds who seem to visit the Poly- 
technic. Several new mechanical and other in-| 


veutions, also, have been added. Amongst these 
are Myers’s system of railway signals for trains 
in motion, some of which, if we mistake not, have 
already been described in our columns; Stevens’s 
patent bread-making machine, for doing away with 
dirty and disagreeable processes of manipulation ; 
and Osmont’s pocket reservoir penholder, containing 
sufficient ink to write 100 letters, and sold at so mo- 
derate a price as a couple of shillings, which seems to 
show the faith of its inventor in its essential merits 
So far as a brief trial of it can enlighten us, this 


| instrument seems to bid fair to be the desideratum 


looked for, at least for out-door clerks and others. 
In respect to the Polytechnic as a whole, we may 


a ———————————— ————s 


elbows, branches, head’, and other pipe fittings, in 
which the pattern is m de to form the mould and the 
core, as deseribed. 8. The system or mode of mould- 
ing or manufacturing cast-iron pipes by the agency 
of moulds and cores which have not been. subjeeted 
to the action of heat.j 

WituiaM Pepper, Savage-gardens, Tower-hill, 
London.— Strengthening Metallic and other Struc- 
tures. Dated 2nd Mareh, 1857.—This invention 
consists in strengthening plates, planks, and beams, 
employed to form metallic and other structures, at 
the parts of such structures where the ends are 
brought together by means of strengthening joint 
plates having a rib or feather. projecting therefrom, 
} against one side of which feather or rib one end 
of one plate is made to butt, and against the 
opposite side of which one end of the next plate is 
made to butt: the projecting rib or feather is of a 
greater length than the thickness of the plates, and 
alter the plates are riveted to the strengthening joint 
plate, the projecting rib is beaten in to form a solid 
mass between the plates, and may be burned down $0 
as to form a rivet over the ends of the plates. 

Cuarves Pauvert, Chatelleraalt, France.— Manu. 
acture of Iron.—Dated March 2, 1857.—The object 
of this invention is to deprive or drive off from pud- 
dled iron sulphur, phosphorus, and other metalloids 
by cementation : it is applicable to puddled ivon in 
any of its stages or states. The patentee employs a 
cement, composed of the following substances :— 
Fourteen parts (by weight) of oxide of iron ; thirty of 
highly aluminous clay; fifty of carbonate of lime or 
wood ashes; four of finely divided charcoal; one of 
carbonate of potassa; one of carbonate of soda. The 
iron is placed with the cement by layers into a cement- 
ing furnace, and the furnace is heated in the ordinary 
manner. ‘This iron, after eementation, is welded, and 
then drawn into bars, when it is said to become as 
| soft and tenacious as iron made with charcoal. 
iy Ciark.—Improvements in the Application ana 
| Construction of Revolving Window Shutters and 


| Blinds and Metal Window Sashes. Dated Nov. 2], 
1856.—This relates to window shutters aud blinds 
composed of a series of laths hinged together so as to 
roll up and unroll, aud consists in applying strips of 

| steel as springs across the laths, so as to give them 4 
tendency to coil themselves up, which springs may 
either be sufficiently strong to coil up the shutters 

| altogether, or only to assist that operation, and may 

‘or may not form the connection between the Jaths, 
Springs of india-rubber may be similarly applied. 
Further improvements are also included. The ime 
provements in metal window-sashes consist iu apply 

| ing a thin covering of brass, or other metal, on a b 

| of iron plate. 








add, the evident anxiety, and the liberal and enlightened | 


efforts, of the present lessee to multiply and accu- 
mulate its attractions, and to enhance its general 
interest, disarm adverse criticism, even where ove 
is not quite satisfied, here or there, with the efforts 
of those whom the lessee employs to carry out his 
ideas. 


We may here remark that at the Polytechnic a | 
school of art class in free-hand mechauieal, per- | 


spective, and architectural drawing, was to be com- 
menced on the 9th inst. This school is to be con- 


Books Merceivev. 


A Memoir of the Rev. John Hodgson, M.A. F.RS. 
Sc. Vicar of Harthurn, and Author of « Lstory 
of Northumberland. By the Rev. James Raine, 

| MLA. Rector of Meldon, Author of a History of 
North Durham, &e. In two Vols.; Vol. 1. Lone 
don: Longman and Co. 1557. 

‘Tue Rev. Mr. Hodgson was a well-known antiquary ; 

and archeology is much indebted to him for his eluci- 


great improvement. At times, when the place is ducted by Mr. H. Hagreen, of the Department of gasions of many interesting remains in the north of 


crowded, the atmosphere is shocking, and the cur- | 
rents of air driven in, with a view towards improving | 
it, are very dangerous, heated as the people generally | 
are by crowding and artificial warmth. The desperate | 
remedy adopted at the Old Bailey has not rendered | 
that place healthful, and the arrangements made for 
the reception of witnesses, &c. who are obliged to 
wait here for perhaps two or three days, are very im- 
perfect. The police-courts are little better: what, 
for instance, can be much worse than the arrange- | 
ments even at the Mansion-house? The condition of 
these places requires to be carefully considered, for 
most of those who come to them cannot help it; and | 
truly, the troubles of the law are generally hard 
enough to bear without the additional infliction of an | 
offensive and unwholesome atmosphere. 





ST. LAWRENCE ESTATE, UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Some fifty acres of ground adjoining the miniature 
St. Lawrence Church, in the Undereliff, at the back 
of the Isle of Wight, have been lotted out for building 
villas, in plots varying from half an acre to two acres. 
A new road has been formed, commencing near to the 


Earl of Yarborough’s marine cottage, and giving aceess | 
to the estate intended to be builton. Plots have been | 


reserved for a church and for an hotel. Leases for a} 
thousand years, at a ground rent, will be granted by 
the Earl of Yarborough, the owner of the property. 
The natural terraces, already formed by the broken | 
surface of the Undercliff, the shelter of the Cliff itself, | 


} 
| 


and the extensive view seaward to the south, offer | 





Science and Art. 





RECENT PATENTS.* 

W. E. Newron.— Ax Improvement in Centrifugal 
Pumps. (A communication.) Dated 19th November, 
1856.—The object here is to obviate unnecessary 
friction, occasioned by the changes in the direction of 
the water that takes place in centrifugal pumps. To 
effect this the water is made to pass through the pump 
in the direction of a spiral of gradually diminishing 
piteh. 

WaLTeER MAcFARLANE, Glasgow.—Moulding or 
Manufacturing Cast-iron Pipes. Dated 26th o 
February, 1857.—The_ patentee records eight special 
jelaims, amongst which are—1. the simultaneous 
| formation of the moulds aud cores for castiag pipes, 
or the surfaces for shaping or producing both the in- 
| side and outside surfaces of pipes, the said moulds and 
| cores being formed in a vertical position, for the pur- 
| pose of casting pipes on end. 4. The system or 
| mode of moulding and manufacturing cast-iron pipes 
| in a horizontal position, in which the casting is par- 
| tially uncored. by means of the expansive force of 
| Steam or gaseous matters, as thereinbefore described. 
| 5. The system or. mode of forming the moulds for 
| casting pipes, in which the pattern of the pipe serves 
the twofold purpose of forming the moulds aud the 
eores, the said moulds-and eores being formed in 
horizontal position, as thereinbefore described. 7. The 


England. He was a contributor to the “ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” and author of various treatises, 
poems, and other literary and scientific productions, 
His most important work, however, was his History 
of Northumberland, based on his elaborate artiele in 
the “ Beauties of England and Wales,” on the: same 
county. As a botanist, geologist, and philosopher 
also, he was well known, especially in the north ; and 
he took an active and proiinent -part in those inqai- 
ries which led to the invention ot the Davy lamp for 
miners, as recorded by Sir Humphrey Davy himself, 
Mr. Hodgson was a native of Swindale in Shap, West- 
morelaud, or “ Westmerland,” as he maintaiued that 
this word should be spelt, having originally signified 
the lands of the western meres, or lakes: if so, one 
would think that “ Westmereland,” or Westmoreland 
simply with an ¢ in the place of the 0, would be still 
|more correct. The account of Westmorland in the 
“Beauties of England and Wales,” by the way, was also 
' written by Mr. Hodgson. In his youth he became 
first a schoolmaster at Bampton, and afterwards at 
Matterdale, and elsewhere in the north. In | $02,:at 
which time he was about twenty-two years of age, he 
appears to have obtained a title for holy orders ; am 
in 1804, he became sub-curate of Esh and Satley, in 
| the parish of Laneaster. In 1806, he was appointed 
-eurate of Gateshead, uader Dr. Prosser, Re. tor. In 
1807, he published various poems, one of which was 
| titled “ Longovicum, a Vision,” in whieh the archeee- 
| logical bent of his mind was mauifested in st.azas en 


system or mode of moulding and manufacturing bends, | ¢),¢ history of Longovicum under the Druids, Romans, 





* Selected from the lists published in the Mechanics’ | 
Magazine, the Engineer, and other sources. 


Saxons, and early Christians. The living of Jarrow 
with Heworth was next entrusted to his care, aud the 
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archeeolojtical remains of Jarrow Slake and its vici- 
nity were soon overhauled and elucidated. A good 
many years afterwards, in a communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, Mr. Hodgson 
pointed out that the Roman road-remains at Jarrow 
consisted of a branch of the Wrekendyke ; and, when 
requested by a builder of a village on the line of road 
near Gateshead to give a name to the new settlement, 
he called it by the apprpriate name of Wrekenton, 
which it will now always retain. In 1810, Mr. 
Hodgson married, and in the same year his connec- 
tion with the publishers of the “ Beauties of England 
and Wales” commenced. This connection led to his 
acquaintance with Mr. John Britton, who kindly 
offered him his aid and good wishes. Mr. Hodgson’s 
account of Northumberland in the Beauties of Eng- 
Jand and Wales ” extends to 243 closely-printed octavo 





InpustRiAL ScHoot For MIppLEsEx.—At a 
general meeting of the Middlesex county magistraey 
on the 15th instant, a special report was brought up 
from the committee appointed under the 18th and 
19th Vict. c. 169, to provide an industrial school for 
the juvenile offenders of the county; and upon the 
motion of Mr. E. E, Antrobus, the chairman, seconded 
which they run. The cost is said to be very trifling. | by Mr. Armstrong, a resolution was passed authorising 
Wood or any other kind of pipes may be used. Little | the committee to carry out the plans, as approved by 
or no attention is required, and there is no machinery | the Home Secretary, at a cost not exceeding 53,0007. 
to get out of repair, while a powerful current of air,! Krinasron-on-Tuames, Survey.—Partsn As- 
which can be regulated at pleasure, is produced. The) gessment.—At a mecting of the Board of Guardians 
steam is discharged into the atmosphere above the for the Kingston Union, on Tuesday last, fifty-six 
top of the pit, and does not interfere with the meu ‘tenders were received for a new survey and valuation 
working in the shaft. Manufactories or other places of the parish, the amounts varying from 1907. to 
where steam is in use, or can readily be got up, might 1000/7. The guardians decided on accepting the 


VENTILATION BY THE STEAM JET.—An application 
of the steam jet to the ventilation of a coal mine has 
just been made by Mr. F. H. Pearce, of the Bowling 
Ironworks, near Bradford. A jet of steam issuing 
from the top of a set of pipes produces in them a 
partial vacuum, which draws the foul air with great 
velocity up these pipes, and thence out of the pit into 





thus be ventilated. The principle might be made 





pages ; and his account of Westmoreland, afterwards 


good use of, one would think, on ship board. 


joint tender of Mr. J. Wornham Penfold, of Char- 
| lotte-row, Mansion-house, and Haslemere, Surrey, 


written, to 245 pages, exclusive of a copious index.|  Birwincuam AncnirecTuRAL Socrety. — The 
In 1812, the Neweastle Society of Antiquaries was! session of this Society commenced on Monday 
established, and Mr. Hodgson, at its second monthly | evening in last week, on which occasion Mr. F. parish ; and we think, now the matter has been placed 
meeting, read an essay on “The Study of Antiqui- | Empson, the President, delivered an address. The in the hands of these gentlemen, that a fair and equal 
ties,” which was published in the first volume of the shmilicnn tlimeal principally to the position and assessment will be made, and thus put an end to the 
Society’s Transactions. He afterwards wrote and read | prospects of the society, which are of a very cheering appeals which have been so frequent of late, and been 
many papers for the same society, and, indeed, became | nature. One subject of general interest ‘was men- the cause of so much expense and dissatisfaction to 
its secretary, and was eventually elected one of its | tioned in alluding to questions on which discussion all parties. —Sussexr Express. 


and Mr. FE. Kermock, of Kingston, who will make 
an entirely fresh map and valuation of the whole 
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vice-presidents. The more extended history of North- | 
umberland was first thought of about the year 1512, | 
but it encountered many difficulties and delays, and 
the first of its six projected volumes was not issued 
till the year 1820. 
first appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine and the 
local newspapers of 1819. Though the first that ap- 
peared, the volume of 1520, however, was in fact 
“Volume V. being the first volume of Part 3.” 
work turned out to be an unforiunatespeculation forthe 
author, in pecuniary respects : it was not supported by 
the county as it ought to have been. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1822, there are contributions 
by Mr. Hodgson on Copeland and Bethal castles, 
Warkworth Bridge, and Willimoteswick. In the 
same year a new church at Haworth, designed 
by Mr. Hodgson, and intended for his own occupation 
as preacher, was finished and opened for divine service. 
This edifice is capable of accommodating 1,500 per- 
sons, aud is cruciform in plan, with a tower at the 


west end, but without aisles, and with a low roof, | 
flat ceiling, and numerous pointed windows of poor | 


design. At the close of 1822 Mr. Hodgson com- 
municated to the Transactions of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries an essay on the Mithraic 
antiquities discovered in that year at the Roman 
station of Housesteads. 
his opinion that “the secrets to which the aspirants 


were admitted in the orgies of Isis and Osiris in | 


Egypt, of Ceres at Eleusis, of Adonis in Pheenicia, of 


Bacchus in Samothrace, of Hu in Britain, and of | 


Mithras in Persia, all emanated from one common 
fountain,” and that the primary object of the Mithraic 
severities “was to prepare the mind and bodies of 
the aspirants to underge every species of self-denial, 
and, by an exhibition of that part of the pagan creed 
which relates to the passage of the soul from life to 
immortality, to impress upon them the necessity of 
that great moral regeneration which was to fit the 
soul for entering upon a new, happy, and eternal 
existence.” 

The volume now published of the memoir of Mr. 
Hodgson brings down the history of his life to the 
beginning of 1823. It contains many letters written 


by Mr. Hodgson and others, but particularly by him- | 


self, and a great majority of them addressed to Mrs. 


Hodgson, containing minute details of his every-day | 


life while absent from home. Indeed, it is doubtless 
for behoof of those readers especially who reside 
in the north of England, and have their interest 
in the subject of the memoir enhanced from that cir- 
cumstance, that so detailed a memoir is more par- 
ticularly intended, otherwise we should feel inclined 
to think that the whole work is on rather too ex- 
tended and detailed a scale to have a very large cir- 
culation or a profitable sale. 





Miscellanea. 

Smoky CHIMNEys.—Although I occasionally sce 
in the Bui/der articles headed “ Smoky Chimneys,” I 
have looked in vain for any contrivance of their cure, 
founded on sound principles of Natural Philosophy ; 
or, indeed, for a single practical suggestion of any 
kind worthy of a moment’s serious attention. And I 
cannot help thinking that this fact reflects consider- 
able discredit upon the profession. One may obtain 
no end of learned talk about the fitness of this and 
that exterior and iaterior decoration ; but no one who 
will build a house and guarantee any particular chim- 
ney to smoke only at the top. But what is the value 
of an elegantly decorated room to the man vrho, 
Pte agri winter nights, is obliged to sit in it, 

ead Wi & sin¢ i Ne cone > em} 
five the eochectae being constantly emitted 


The advertisement of the work | 


The | 


In this essay he expresses | 


was invited. This was the great disfigurement which 


is being perpetrated on some of our public buildings 
by external means of ventilation. Mr. Empson drew 
attention to the enormous appliances which have been 
put upon the roof of St. Martin’s Church, which are 
not only ugly in themselves, but are so prominent as 


to take attention entirely from every other part of 


the building. The speaker thought that some means 
ought to be adopted to prevent such a barbarous plan 
of destroying the beauty of our buildings. In this 


| opinion the meeting joined, it being asserted that it, 


| would be easy for the designer of a building to adopt 
_any system of ventilation without so seriously injuring 
‘the building, and that it was very unjust to an archi- 
‘tect to allow any other person so to interfere with 
'and damage his design. A cordial vote of thanks to 
‘the President for his paper brought the proceedings 
| to a close.—Birmingham Gazette. 

| Sanrrary State or SypNey.—In a recent number 
of the Sydney Magazine of Science and Art, just 
come to hand, there is a paper read before the Philo- 
sophical Society of Sydney on the sanitary condi- 
tion of the town, by the Registrar-General of the 
colony, Mr. C. Rolleston ; from which it appears that 
“the rate of mortality in Sydney in 1856 to 1857 
exceeds that of London in a year of cholera, and the 


seventeen years, by 0°266, or 4 percent.” There is 
something here radically wrong. The deaths of 
children under five years of age, a good test of the 
general health, are over 8 per cent. in excess of that 
of the city of London, and over 4 per cent. of the 
‘deaths of all England. Poverty or want is a very 
trifling cause of mortality at Sydney, but drunkenness 
and habitual intemperance a very serious and prevalent 
one. Of the want of adequate drainage we have be- 
fore spoken. 


Execrric Ligut.~-Mr. Charles W. Harrison, of 
Woolwich, has patented some improvements in the 
production of the electric light. He places pieces of 
metal, or other suitable material, in gas retorts, or in 
tubes connected therewith, for the purpose of receiving 
a deposit of gas carbon, until they are coated to the 
desired thickness, and he then cuts or grinds them to 
the required form of electrodes ; or, secondly, he uses 
electrodes of spongy or powdered metals, prepared by 
compression into any desired shape. He produces 
lights of various colours, according to the metals used. 
| For the positive electrode he employs a circular disc, 
| which is kept in position by a small roller, 

Loca. Boarps or HEALTH APPOINTMENTS.—Will 
you assist myself and others (by publication in your in- 
fluential journal) in bringing from under the bushel the 
light so modestly hid of the generous liberality, now be- 
coming so prevalent, of incorporate bodies and local 
boards of health, towards candidates for surveyorships, 
in inviting five or six to attend the board, and at the 
same time politely intimating to them that their ex- 
penses will not be paid? Now, sir, inasmuch as these 
considerate gentlemen make it optional with the candi- 


though of course some who had been unsuccessful 
would partly attribute it to their non-attendance ; but 
what I do cry shame upon is that so many should be 
thus unnecessarily and (I must call it) unjustly selected 
upon the same liberal terms, when, say two, or even 
three, who had the largest number of votes, might be 
invited, and the expenses of the one or two unsuc- 
cessful ones paid, as would be only just. Let me ask 
those liberal-spirited gentlemen, members of councils, 
how they would relish having to travel one, two, or 
even three hundred miles, to be not only disappointed, 
but mortified by having to pay for that privilege ? 
DECLAMO. 





mean deaths of the whole of England for the last | 


dates whether they attend or not, I cannot complain, | 


Lecrurr on Earty Art.—The session for the 
winter quarter of the Croydon Literary Institution 
| opened last week, when Dr. Kinkel, of the University of 
, Rome, gave a lecture on “ Early Christian and Byzan- 

tine Art.” The decay of heathen religion and art 
| towards the commencement of the Christian era, the 
_ catacombs of Rome, the cradle of a new style of art, 
' the early churches, the Roman judgment hall trans- 
formed into the Christian meeting-house, the founda- 
tion of the Byzantine empire, its character of de- 
spotism and splendour, the cathedral of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, the mosaic paintings used in the 
ornamentation of the Byzantine places of worship, 
aud the influence that all these exercised on Russian 
and Mahometan nations, were treated of with care. 

ReE-OPENING oF St. Mary Woo.notH CHURCH, 
LomBARD-STREET.—The Standard says, this church, 
| which has been for some time closed in consequence 
‘of being under repair, will be re-opened for Divine 
worship on Sunday next. The church, as many may 
know, stands in a commanding position forming the 
western angle which connects Lombard-street and 
King William-street, and was designed by Hawksmoor. 
The front and the whole exter:.. have been cleansed 
and restored by Messrs. Colls, of -amberwell, builders. 
The interior has also been decorated by the same 
builders. 
| ‘Tue Market Cross at EnrrenD.— May I be 
| allowed to call your attention, and by so doing the 
' attention of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, to the market cross at Enfield, a neat erec- 

tion in the Gothic style, and one which Sperling, in 
his “Church Walks in Middlesex,” says, “is a 
market cross of some merit, considering that it was 
erected about tweuty years ago ;” but which, at pre- 
sent, appears to be little more than a mark for the 
boys of the place to throw stones at. The iron rails 

‘around it are broken, and the whole bears the appear- 
ance of premature decay. I trust that a very short 
time will see a restoration.—O. S. 

Tue Late M. Zantu, Arcuitect.—The news- 
papers mention the death of M. Zanth, architect to 
the King of Wartemberg, and designer of the maguifi- 
cent Moorish cidteau, the “ Wilhelma,” often named 
during the late Court festivities in and about 
Stuttgardt. M. Zanth, who was associated with 
M. Hittorff in his fine works on the buildings of 
Sicily, was a corresponding member of the Institute 
of British Architects. He was an exquisite draughts- 
man. 

Rattway Marrers.—The foundations of two 
viaducts on the South Durham and Lancashire Union 
Railway were laid on the 15th inst. One of them, 
the Tees Viaduct, has been contracted for by Mr. 
Kennard, who built the Crumlin Viaduct : the other, 
the Deepdree, has been taken by Messrs. Gilkes, 
Wilson, and Co. of Middlesborongh. Both will rise 
, to the height of more than 150 feet, and span valleys 
of great width. The principal viaduct on the line, 
| however, will be over the river Beelah. This will be 

| 192 feet high. 

Survey oF Sr. Leonarn’s, SHOREDITCH.—At a 

| meeting of the vestry, to consider tenders for the 

‘survey and valuation of the Eastern Counties Railway 
and station; the works belouging to the Imperial, 

Independent, and Chartered Gas Companies; the 
pipes and mains belonging to the New River and 
East London Gas Companies; and all assessments 

now rated above or at 150/. a year; the tenders of 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Paine, and Mr. Liddiard were re- 
commended by the committee for adoption. The 
tenders ranged between 80/. and 300/. the last-named 
being 80/. The final appointment is specially ap- 

| pointed to take place on Tuesday, 27th inst. 

| James SAUNDERS. 
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CampBripce Music Haiti Competition. — As | 


your Cambridge correspondent has fallen into a slight 
error in his remarks last week, in the Buz/der, on my 
design (No. 2, “ London”) for the proposed new 


music-hall, which, if not corrected, might have a/| 


prejudicial effect on the minds of the committee in 
their selection,—I beg to say, the roof and ceiling 
are not constructed with a segmental brick arch, but 
with laminated timber ribs, as described in the speci- 


fication—the construction is not shown in the fair 
drawings, but all the sectional parts are etched with a 


red tint, which has been mistaken for brick-work. 


The conditions of the competition state that each set, 


of designs is to be accompanied with a sealed enve- 
lope, containing the address of the author. If con- 
ditions are given, the committee are bound to keep 
to them : of course I expected so, or should have given 
my name. In other particulars most of the drawings 


seem got up without any regard to the instructions as _ 


to expense and accommodation.—“ Lonpon.” 

THE ACTIONS ARISING OUT OF THE CHELMSFORD 
SxwaGE.—Writs have been served upon several indi- 
viduals, according to the local Chronicle, as parties 
concerned in the fouling of the water in the river by 
means of the sewage, with notice of intention to 
claim an injunction to restrain the proceedings com- 
plained of. The allegation is that these individuals 
take so little care of the sewage on their premises 
that it flows into the Chelmer and pollutes the water, 
thus causing “smells, gases, and effluvia offensive to 


the smell and injurious to the health of mankind, to | 
escape from the polluted water of the said river, | 
and to spread over the land of the plaintiffs con- | 


tiguous to the said river, and into, throughout, and 
about their mill.” A writ has also, it appears, 
been served upon the local board of health ; the com- 
plaint, of course, being the same, as applicable to 
the general sewage. 

Tue Disney PRoFEessorsuip OF ARCH £OLOGY.— 


in announcing to the Senate that the late John 
Disney, esq. of the Hyde, Essex, to whom the Uni- 
versity is indebted for the foundation of the Disney 
professorship of archeeology, and for the Disney col- 
lection of ancient marbles, has further shown his 
regard for the University, and his desire to promote 
his own favourite study, by bequeathing to the chan- 
cellor, masters, and scholars the sum of 2,500/. 
Three per Cent. Consols as an augmentation of the 
Disney professorship of archeology for ever.” 
SuFFOLK ARCHOLOGICAL AssociaTION. — The 
quarterly meeting of this society was held on the 9th 
inst. at Hadleigh, president the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey. The company met in the Town-hall, around 
the walls of which were arranged a collection of rub- 
bings of brasses, chiefly from churches in the county, 
mounted by Mr. Growse, jun. of Bildeston ; and some 
etchings by Rembrandt, pictures by Rubens and other 
old masters, contributed by Mr. Robinson. On the 
table were arranged a number of early charters, re- 


gisters, and MSS. connected with the history of this | 


ancient town. Objects of interest were visited, and 
papers read by the Rev. H. Pigot, curate of Hadleigh. 
The peregrinations of the company were brought to a 


close at the White Lion Inn, one of the ancient hotels | 
of the town, where there is a gallery on which | 


“ Mysteries” were formerly enacted for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the weavers. Here the com- 
pany, to the number of forty, sat down to a repast, 
presided over by the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey. 


THE PROFESSORSHIP AT THE ACADEMY.—Sir,— 
The communication in last week’s Bui/der, sigaed 
“Criticus,” is one Mr. Scott personally would probably 
not wish to reply to: as an intimate friend of his, 
however, I should wish to relieve him from the impu- 
tation of having had an eye on the professorship of 
architecture, which, I am able to say positively, is 
anything but true,—indeed, a pure invention or 
imagination. He was expressly requested to give 
occasional lectures under the new regulation, which 
admits of this being done by persons not academi- 
cians, and rather “fought shy” even of that.— 
Amicus. 

Rac Srone.—In reply to an inquirer, a chord of 
stone is 3 feet by 3 feet by 3 feet 1 inch. 


St. Georce’s Cuaret, Winpsor.—During last 
week scaffolding has been put up round the western 
towers of St. George’s Chapel, for the purpose of re- 
erecting upon them the turrets and vanes, which were 
much injured in the violent storm some months back. 

BETHNAL-GREEN.—Additions are to be made to 
the Town-hall, Bethnal-green, and the following 
tenders have been received :— 


BIE cvviccentgesusenns deeuates .. £315 0 0 
eS reer oe See Pveies 291 0 0 
DE. BAWIRNOO cicscccccss teens . 290 0 O 
Sabey ........ REPT acer Ey t 280 0 0 
Rabey......... earaavetensweees 236 0 0 
Wood and Sons ..,..csccceeeee 289 0 O 


MeLrose Anpey.—The condition of this noble 
ruin, says the Scotsman, encumbered in the interior 
by masses of masonry of comparatively modern origin, 
;and externally disfigured by intrusive walls, has 
attracted the attention of several persons of taste in 
the neighbourhood, who have begun to inquire whether 
something could not be done to remove these unseemly 
adjuncts. Among others, Mr. David Cousin, the 
, architect, happeving to reside in Melrose during the 
summer, naturally became interested in the matter, 
and a letter addressed by him to Mr. William Tait, of 
Prior Bank, explains the nature of the disfigarements, 
and the desirableness of having them removed so as 
to bring out the original features and proportions of 
this magnificent monument of Gothic architecture. 
Mr. Cousin remarks that the removal of the wall and 
arching objected to would display not only the beautiful 
carving of the old pillars, but also the original form of 
the arches of the clerestory windows, and that the 
|exerescences could be sa‘ely removed. Sir Walter 

Scott, it seems, many years since, strongly urged the 

removal of the extraneous masonry. 

LambBTton CastLE.—Extensive changes are con- 
templated in this mansion, by Lord Durham. The 
old coal workings which fractured its walls are being 
_ built up with solid brickwork, and four of the seams 
out of six have been secured. The work is progress- 
ing as rapidly as possible, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Heckels, uis lordship’s mining engineer; but 
the principal part of the castle is so much mutilated 
that it must be taken down and rebuilt. This will 
afford an opportunity of constructing it on a more 
regular and compact plan, avoiding the defects which 
generally arise in buildings when additions have been 
made to them at various times. His lordship has 
employed Mr. Dobson, of Neweastle, architect, to 
| make the requisite designs for rebuilding the body of 
| the castle, which will be commenced as soon as the 


, H ZOLO | stratification below is made sufficiently solid to bear | 
The following was issued at Cambridge University on | A 


Monday :—“ The Vice-Chancellor has great pleasure | 


the weight of the superstructure. 
| Lanpep Estate AND OTHER PropEerTy.—Cer- | 
tainly a landed estate is ‘‘ an animal with its mouth | 
always open;” but compare the physical perception | 
and enjoyment of landed wealth with that of consols | 
and securities. Can I get me rosy cheeks, health, and | 
good humour, riding up and down my Peruvian} 
Bonds? can I go out shooting upon my parchment, 
or in summer sit under the shadow of my mortgage 
_ deed, and bob for commas and troll for semicolons in 
my river of ink that meanders through my meadow 
‘of sheepskin? Wherefore, I really think land will 
always tempt even the knowing ones, until some vital 
change shall take place in society; for instance, till , 
the globe makes its exit in smoke, and the blue cur- | 


| 


tain comes down on the creation.—Charles Reade’s | 4 


| New Story. 

St. MicHaEL’s, Woop-GREEN, TOTTENHAM.—The 
foundations of the district charch of St. Michael, 
Wood-green, are said to have failed, to so serious an 
| extent, that the celebration of service there has been 
stopped for the present. 

Hinton St. Georce, Somerset.—A design for 
/a@ mural monument has just been selected by the 
, Countess Poulett, to be erected here, in memory of 
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For rebuilding Chartham paper-mills, near Canterbu 
cot. Mr. J. Messenger, architect. Quantities pt 
plied :— 


CIE cctnnctntcitinddandedeiainanizene £6,038 0 0 
UIE decendsunsderdcquetsuenccuieaconces - 5,085 0 0 
Elgee, Folkestone ..........cssse0e 4,357 0 0 
Punnett, Tonbridge ........... « 4,756 0 0 
OO sisiniiiicscscsinimimiincensonsd 4,595 0 0 
Stump, Chatham ............c0.0000. 4,578 0 0 
Moxon, Dover (accepted)......... 4,350 0 0 
Spicer, Strood (not in form re- 

WINE natenisnscnsnsenesindianintin 4,175 0 0 


For decorations of St. Mary’s (R.C.) Church, Moor. 
fields. Mr. John Young, jun. architect :— 
Smith, Baker-street.............c000 
Shaw, Newgate-street - 
| Kuckuck (Pall-mall) 


' 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| W.H.T.—H. W.C. (we fear there is no redress).—A. O.—H. J. 
| (ander our limit).—B. C. (ditto.\—H. and Son.—C. H. D.—E. H.— 
| An old Subscriber (certainly not).—C. C. N.—C. ‘and Co.—Rer, 

W. P.—Dr. McC.—J. H.—W. H. (next week).—T. H.—W. P. A.— 

C. H. E. (we are always glad to reeeive correct information),— 
| Mr. T.—S. and 8—J. J. L—J. W.—W. G. S.—Mr. H.-J. A— 
8. T.—P. and M.—W. J.8. (the letter is honourable to the writer. 
} and ensures our friendly ¢»nsideration).—G. B.—E. 8. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| J OWER.—SALE of STORES.—By Order 


| 
| of the Secretary of State for War, TO BE SOLD by 
| PUBLIC AUCTION, in the TOWER, on THURSDAY, the 20th 
| of OCTOBER, 1857, at ELEVEN o’clock in the forenoon pre- 
| cisely, the following STORES :—Great Coats and Cloaks, Cloth- 
ing. various ; Cloth, Dark Blue, &c.; Boots, various; Wate: proof 
, &c.; Fur Caps, &c.; Beds and Bedding; Saddlery; Mus- 
uets, Flint, various; Accoutrements; Tools, various; Fire 
| Engines; Old Iron and Steel, and miscellaneous articles —May 
be viewed at the Tower, from Ten to Four o'clock, on the three 
days previous to the sale: and catalogues had at the War Office, 
| Pall-Mall;the Tower; and Koya! Arsenal, Woolwich, on pay- 
| ment 6d. each, which will be allowed to purchasers. 
| No person will be admitted to view the lots, or into the Sale- 
| Room, without a catalogue. 
CITY AUCTION ROOMS, 39. GRACECHU RCH STREET, E.C. 
| Marble Chimney-pieces, and the remaining Stock of the London 


| 
| 





| _and Continental Marble Company, relinquishing business, 


R. JOHNSON is instructed to SELL by 

AUCTION, on FRIDAY, the 30ch day of OCTOBER, at 
TWELVE, as above, the STUCK, having been removed for con- 
venience of sale, the valuable collection of Rouge yane, St. 
Anne’s, Florentine, Napoleon, Fossil, Blue Belge, Black, and other 
choice and rare Marble Chimney-pieces, of great beauty and 
elegance of design; Circular, Cheffonier, and Console Tables; 
Wash-stand and Hall-table Tops; about 300 feet of Marble 
Paving, for hall, conservatory, or church floors ; and also various 
Marble Slabs, Shelves, &c.—To be viewed two days previously.and 
catalogues had at the Rooms; aud at the Offices of the Company, 

o. 3, Crooked-lane, Londou-bridge—Approved bills at two 
months will be taken. 





Final Portion, Galen valuable Stock of a Timber 
re 


erchant, and Lease of Premises. 
R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, on 


the PKEMISES, Bowling-ereen-lane, adjoining the 


| Cherry-tree Tavern.on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3nd. st ELEVEN 


for TWELVE, the remaining STOCK, comprising 1,300 yellow, 
white, and pine planks, deals, and battens, 100 spruce deals and 
battens, 4,000 feet wide pine board, 1,000 feet mahogany and birch, 
5,000 feet quartering, dye equare, fifty squares of prepared flooring, 
and large quantity of dry cut stuff—May be viewed on Saturday 

rior and morning of sale; when catalogUes and particulars may 
e had on the Premises, and of the Auct!OQeer, Cardington-street, 
ampstead-road, near the Euston Static 2- 





O BE LET or SOLD, in the North of 
England, a POTTERY of upwards of 100 years’ standing, 
fitted with every modern improvement in machinery, &e &c. for 
the production of sanitary tubes and drain-pipes, together with 
other branches of the pottery art. It is conveniently situate for 
transit ef goods and supply of material None but princi 
treated with.—Apply by letter to M.J. D, Kennan’s Hotel, 3, 
Crown-court, Cheapside, London. 





7THITECHAPEL UNION.—SMITH and 





her children, the last of whom died but very recently, 
It consists of a figure, to be executed nearly life-size, | 
'one foot resting upon a plinth, which is inscribed | 
with the words, “ Not my will but Thine be done,” | 
indicating the support derived from the promises of | 
|God’s word; while beneath, with suitable architec- | 
| tural detail, will be arranged the inscription panels. | 
It was designed and is now being executed by Mr. | 
Physick, sof London, culptor. 
Curious Spanish INveNtTION.—A gentleman re- | 
‘siding in Cuba has invented a peculiar system of 
| propelling vessels. His plan proposes the building of | 
| windmills on the decks, with great wings, from which 
| the motion is communicated to side wheels similar to 
| those of steamships. The models, it is said, have 
been successfully worked, and it is expected that a 
| windmill ship will be able to sail just as well with a 
| contrary as with a fair wind, becanse, it being perfectly 
easy to alter the position of the wings, they may be 
| always opposed to the wind, whatever direction it may 
blow from. 
| Fonruitn.— It is stated that the Marquis of 
| Westminster, in addition to Motcombe House and 
| Eaton Hall, and a palace in Loudon—is building a 
| palace at Fonthill, from the designs of Mr. Burn, 
architect. 





TENDERS 


For West Bromwich Cemetery, chapels, lodge, &c. Mr. 
Edward Holmes, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


in white marble, of Resignation under Bereavement; | Board 


ENGINEER and INDUSTRIAL TEACHER. — 
WANTED, by the Guardians of the Whitechavel Union, aSMITH 
and ENGINERR, for their INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, West Ham. 
The Guardians of the hedwnon Union will meet in the 

-room, at the Whitechapel Workhouse, on TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of NOVEMBER next, at TWU o'clock in the afternoon 
a , to receive TESTIMONIALS from persons desirous of 

ling the situation of SMITH and ENGINEER at their School 
as above; and, at the same eting, i dered desirable, 
appoint a person to that situation. The person appointed must be 
competent to, and will be required to instruct such ofthe boys in 
the school as may, from time to time, be placed under him, in 
sorts of smiths’ work, and must be a thorough smith in all its 
branches, and capeie of taking the management of an engine 
and keeping it in repair ; and to at:end to, and keep in order an 
repair, all the steam, gas, and water pipes, and other like appara- 
tus connected with the establishment, and make himself generally 
useful Candidates must be under forty-five ears of age, anda 
preference will be given to a married man. The salary proposed 





| is 368, per week, without residence, rations, or other emolument.— 


Applications should be in the handwriting of the parties, and 
state their qualifications, and with recent testimonials of charac- 
ter and ability (not exceeding four in number), are to be delivered 
at tne Workhouse at the time of ting, when didates will 
be expected to attend.—By order of the Board, 
G. ADAMS FARR, Clerk. 
Workhouse, Charles-street, October 16, 1857. 


eee TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YOUNG Architect and Engineer, who has 
gained iderabie professional reputation, and is in 
moderate practice in an important provincial town, situated in 
one of the most healthy and scenic localities ia the kingdom. has 
a VACANCY in his office for an ARTICLED PUPIL. No one 
need apply without he be naturally clever and intelligent, as 
assistance in a short time will be considered equally important to 
an amount of premium. Ample a a will be had of 
acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of architec ‘ure ‘in 
competition and otherwise), of civil ineering, and land and 
mine surveying.—Apply, by letter, to FLDU, Post-oflice, shrews- 
bury. Princtpals only will be treated with. 


OROUGH ENGINEERS’ OFFICE, 
WARRINGTON.—WANTED, a PUPIL ia the above 
Office, where a thorough know e of sewergge works may be 
obtained, and the general conducting of towns business. A pre- 
mium will be required.—Application to be made to Mr. B. P 
Coxon. 


ARPENTERS’ COMPANY.— 
TWICKENHAM ALMSHOUSES. — A VACANCY has 
occurred in the above Almshouses. Applicants must be Livery- 
men or Freemen of the Company, of the age of fifty-five years or 
upwards, or Widows of Liverymen or Freemen of the Company, 
of the age of fifty years or upwards. — Applications are to be left at 
Carpenters’ Hall, on or before the Ind day of NUVEMSER, 1857. 
Forms of application may be obtained at the Beadie’s Uilice, at 
the Hall. EDWAKD B. JUPP, Clerk to the Company. 























Clifford, Handsworth...... eeeive £2,420 0 0 
Matthews, Birmingham............ , 19 8 
Robinson, Redditch................. . 2,280 0 0 
Hardwick, Birmingham (toolate) 2,230 0 0 
Mountford, Birmingham ......... 2,136 12 0 
Briggs, Birmingham ............... 2,100 0 0 
Hassell, Bilston (accepted) .,,... 2,000 0 0 


Non! 
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to act as an ASSISTANT in the SEWEKAGE 
DEPAKTM TENT. He must be a good penman, and a neat and 
expeditious draughteman. He will be required to devote the whole 
of his time. from NINE, am. till FIVE, p.m. to the dut‘es of his 

ce. Salary. 801. per annum. —Applications to be forwarded to 
the Vestry Clerk, accompanied by testimonials and_ specimens of 
plans, on or before MONDAY, the 2nd NOV EM ER next, 
endorsed “ Application for the Offive of Assistant in the Sewerage 


t."- By order, 
ingame haceeay FREDK. AVELING, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, 22nd October, 1857. 


AN big D, a FEW 
to Tr, REYNOLDS, 
Milton E Spey Hall, near Bedford. 





good JOINERS.— 


Builder, Bedford; or at 





was ‘TED, in the country, a Person as 


MANAGER in an extensive Iron Foundry and Mavu- 
factory of the different fittings required in dwelling-houses of the 
higher class. He must be practically acquainted with the require- 
ments of such buildings, and oo to make working draw- 
ings and draw out estimates, as well as accustomed to the manage- 
ment of workmen.-— Ap lications to be addressed to IRKON- 
FOUNDEK, Mr. John Keymer’s, “s, Bread-str-et, Cheapside, 

previous employment, references as to character, and 
quale tions for the situation ; ; also the amount of salary 





TO BUILDERS* CLERK 


ANTED, in a BUILDER'S OFFICE, a 


YOUNG MAN, thoroughly ee with all * the 
routine all A gg gr oe ~~ He must be a good draughtsman, 
well ted wi ¢ arehitecture, including detail and 
perspective ; be able to take — uantities, and measure and value 
artificers’ works, and, Brews , to fill up his time at the books. 
None need a whose ¢ will not bear the strictest 
Pe — Address, with ae ann and terms, ALPHA, Post- 

oe. 


bitte 


rANTED, a thorongh | good SMITH. Must 
MOT ae ER 
Belmont Estate, Lee Lee. Kent, near Blackheath. 


LUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 
ANTED, TWO or THREE good THREE- 


BRANCH HANDS.—Apply, by letter, to W. Y. Post- 











Leicester. 
Wee by a Young Man, \ who has been 
three years in a builder's and two and a half in an 


s office, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in > ane of the above 
frame rag be well ene. and can give good 


ADDINGTON. WANTED, a competent | 





principal official duties, a SITCATION, requiring zeal, confi- 
dence. and punctuality. References unexceptionable.— Address, 
X. Y. Z. Office of “ The Builder.” 








) ‘ - ll TO CIVIL ENGINERBRS, SURVEYOR 
ANTE D, by vd omg, Man nto wil A G00D DRAUGHTSMAN, SURVEYOR, 


extensive practice, and whe is fully qualified to undertake all the 


and LEVELLER, is open to an ENGAGRY 
wel. acquainted with parish and railway pho dd ba He is 
in the survey of several lines, and can furnish unexceptionable 
references as to character and qualifications. — —Address, F, 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as ENGINE. 


converting of builders’ materials, handy at the vice, pattern- 


Seward-street, Goswell-street, EC. 





SITUATION, ‘in an ARCHITEC T’s or SURVEYOR'S 


references given.—Address, Y. Z, care of Mrs Clarke, 16, Portugal- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


BUILDER’S OFFICE, the Advertiser having been 


now retired from business Most satisfactory reference can be given. 
Address, A. B. Mr. Hatchett’s, Stationer, Moorgate-strect, City. 


DKIVER, and to take charge of machinery. or to drive , 
and stoke, by a competent, steady man, aged 35. Understands the his articles, is desirous ef an ENGAGEMENT, in the 


making, steam joints, &c. Good reference.—Address, A. B. 38, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, a 


OFFICE, either in town or country, Salary, 25s. per week. Good 


engnged for many years by a respectahle firm inthe City, who are 


Office of “The B Builder.” 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, _ 


GENTLEMAN, who has just completed 





OFFICE of an ARCHITECT, where Gothic is the chief work. 
Salary not a 5 remennen —Address, C. K. 4, Kilburn Priory 
E ldgware- road, " 





TO SUKYV E ‘YORS. BU ILDERS, ESTATE AGENTS, &ea. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, who has been 
for some time in the (ffice of an eminent Architect and 
Surveyor, is destrous of meeting with an ENGAGEMENT with 
the above. He will be willing to make himself genera!ly useful,— 


___.. | Address, stating salary offered, and other particulars, to X. Y, Z. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in a 


11, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square. 





RETIRED, or RETIRING BUILDER, 
of Capital, can be admitted as PARTNER ina TIMBER 
BUSINESS of long standing, and high respectability.—Applica- 
tion, by letter, addressed W. Z. care of Messrs. Davies and Co. 





f° Lge mm 
WANTED, b a practical Carpenter and 


Joiner, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENERAL 
FOREMAN.— Hias no objection to the country.—Address, J. B. 
28, St. Thomas-~treet East, Borough. 


Advertising Office, 1, Finch-lane, City. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, & 


ae ACTICAL ARCHITECT and 


UILDER wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT 





NTE reg AND CONTRACTORS, 


D, any quantity of JOINER’S 


Ante (labour on ye by a thoroughly good workman, oné 
who has been in the habit of taking every description of joiner’s 
work forthe past ten years in London and the conniry, or to 
Superintend thesame. Good testim miale—Address, A. Z. No. 21, 


Coleman-street, Woolwich. = 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION 
R to a PLUMBER. No objection to fill 


as IMPROV 
up his time in painting and elaz » Raving been broucht up to 
0:7, Wal ainut-tree-walk, Lam- 


the branches. — Address, E. H. 
beth. i 


TO RUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thorough ly competent and 

respectable Man, aged 34 aSITUATION as FOREMAN 

of BRICKLAY PRS ; ; has had first-rate experience. Unexcep- 

tionable reference. — Addréss, J. E. 13, Upper James-strect, 
Cemden-town, London. 











kc. oo * +p moderate.—Address, W. B. 1, New Boswell-eourt, 
Linceln’s- 


TANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 
MENT as A ISTANTina London office. Good general 
ive draughteman, and conversant with tne routine of 
pred ss mon office, Reference to eminent London architects. 
Addeem, 4.3. Post-office, Kensington. 


10 ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has been 


gome years in an architect’s office, a SITUATION in 
town or country.—Address, X. Office of ‘* ‘Ihe Builder. 














TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a. RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOr ate gan rl Ae eee bes a 
acti now 0 uilding in a ranches, 
Coenen voable 4 from last employer.—Address, G. RB. 
Offiee of ‘The Builder 


TO by: a “AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a quick, ie Man; a 
SITOAPION owen of WORKS.—Has been many 
ears employed in superintending first-class work of every descrip- 
bp preparing drawings,and setting out work, and directing 
w 





18) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 
OTHERS.—Mr. EPPS begs to OFFER his SERVICES te 
the above in designing, leaving. out, and planting ornamental 
grounds, parks, g»rdens, &c. e necessity of well-arranged and 
planted gardens, pleasure grounds, roads, &c. to new buildings, is 
generally admitted to be of the greatest importance. as it fre- 
quently occurs that the effect of many beautiful and well-designed 
structures have been destroyed from a want of skilful knowledge 
and taste in these matters. The highest references given, and 
terms moderate.—W. J. EPPS, Landseape Gardener, &c. Maid- 
stone and Ashford. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 

as DRAUGHTSMAN, or to take the Management of an 

Office in the absence of the principal, to superintend works under 

him, or as Clerk of Works; or to prepare and colour perspectives 

for architects. Salary, two guineas per week.—Address, A. B. care 
of Mr. Hands, Library. Clapham, Surrey. 








TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, a good Draughtsman, and 
who has had considerable experience in building matter:, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT in an OFFICE, or as CLERK o 
WORKS. Would not object to fill up his time at the bench, and 
making himself otherwise generally useful. Terms moderate. 
Address, X. ¥. Z. Wilmott House, Old Kent-road, London. 





workmen employed in the different branches 

building. The advertiser is quick in preparing drawings, and 

onan fag, Sor alterations, &c &c. First-class reference.—Address , 
Co. ce of “* The Builder.” 





ANTED, in the Metropolis, by an ex e- 
rienced Assistant, aged 29, EMPLOY MENT in the O 
of an Architect or Surveyor. Terms, two guineas per weak —_ 
Address, A. Z. Mr. Curryer’s Library, 6, Bayswater-road. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
Wein to APPRENTICE a respectable 
Youth aged 14, to the above Trade, for a term of years. 
emium given.—Direct, s yer d particulars, to 
WILLIAM SMITH, Surveyor, Harrow, Middle 








sex, N.W, 
WANTED, bya Zoung Man, aSITUATION 
in a Builder's, or Arch «even ’Burveyor *s Office. He 


is capable of copying drawi and Gsviogs, and has been three 
vest in the above offices. ~hadren to JM . 147, Church-street, 
Bethnal-ereen 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Can prepare any 

class of working drawings, is an efficient staircase hand, and has 

a ee knowledge of iron-work and pattern making. —Address, 
H.-P, . Office of “ The Builder.” 


“To PANTED. ESTATE AGENTS, BUILDERS, & 


by a SURVEYOR, partial 


pn MENT to prepare plans, details, =e cations, | 
quantities, estimates, &c. or eurveys of estates, plotting, &e. or for 
railway purposes, with ons, with all other official require- 
ments — a mutual principle.— Address, H. D. VU. 5, Montague- 
terrace, Trinity square, Borough, E. 











__ TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
TANTED, by a steady and experienced 
PLUMBER, aS{TUATION. Age, 38. Can fillup time 


at painting and glazing, if required. —Address to B. M. 43, Lower 
Whitecross- peteeet, Cripplegate. 


-ANTED, by a fully experienced Man, a 
sUation’s as oer. FOREMAN to a Denae, ar 
CLERK ~ the WORKS. Has had the management of some of 








the first-rate modern buildings in London ; orto take the manage- 


ment of an estate. surveyor and draughtsmav. Can ab- 
stract, estimate, cive detail drawings, aud set out al! kinds of 
work.—Address, Z Z. care of Mr. Colliss, Surveyor, 1, Victoria- 
terrace, Kennington- Cross. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILD 


4 

ANTS EMPLOYMENT as "CLERK of 

WORKS, or Builders FOREMAN. A carpenter 

trade. Has superintended for an extensive and old-eseablichod 
London firm for several Fea in town und at country jobs As 
puffand iusincerity in the enumeration of requisite qualities is 
avoided, it is hoped that respectable/persons only, who really want 
the services of such a man will take the = uble to inquire further 
as to capacity, character, reference, &c.—A ddress, G F. ; 
Warwick Coffee House, 19, Warwick-street, Pimlico, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION in an Architect's Office. Is a pent draughtsm 
and h understands erepective and colour —Addr ~ ful 
particulars, to W. t B. Office of * The Builder.” noes seating Pall 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
HE Advertiser, who is competent to prepare 


finished, Soutien. and perspective drawings, specifications, 
&c. and is practised in land surveying and ao is desirous of 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Aged 22.— Address, A. B. 8, Thornhill- 
crescent, Islinvton 


T° ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE offered by 


the Aerie, | possessing many years’ experience in the 
profession.—Address, A. Z. 38, Duke-street, Grosvenor-equare. 








N. Architectural Designer and Draughts- 
man, of first-class ability, (OFFERS his SERVIGRS to 
Architects, Landed Proprietors, and others. Has a thorough 
knowledge of the building trade in all its branches, estimates 
takes out quantities, measures up works, has had the manage- 
ment of ——* works, and is an efficient Ind surveyor, leveller, 
&c.—Addrese, A. R. T. Office of “* The Builder.” 


N experienced, practical Clerk of Works is 
desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Locality no object.— 
Address, CLERK of WORKS, Tunbridge Union-house, Kent. 








TO ARCHITECTS 


A FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN and 
competent ASSISTANT is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT, | 
either in an OFFICE, or as CLER 





K of WORKS, having ha 


considerable practice in both capacities. Is well up in Gothic | 


and Perspective.—Address, B. L, Otiice of * The Builder.” 





GOOD WRITER and OIL- GILDER, | 


aged 22, a respectible man, is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT —Address, lL. M. 25, King-street, ( Cl helsea, 


S JUNIOR CLERK. mary Youth, having 
had three years’ experience in a first-rate Builder's Office, | 
wishes to meet with a SITUATION as above. Can square dimen: 
sions, write a good hand, is quick at tracing, and can keep ac- 
| counts. Undeniable references, and good character from .-¥ 
| employer. No objection to the county .— Address, A. 8, H. 92 
Tatchbrook-street, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 





YOUNG MAN wishes to meet with a 

SITUATION as TRAVELL ER, moetne been in business | 
himself and having a tolerable amongst b men, 
Address to M. A. No. 60, Praed-street, Paddington. 


H {TO MASTER PAINTERS, & 
RESPECTABLE, steady Young Man, who 
has worked some time in London. wishes to obtain a 
constant SITUATION as GRAINER, WHITER, &e. ; would fili 
up time with painting or glazing. The environs of London pre- 


ferred.—Address, stating te -ms, &c. A. B. 53, King’s-road, Reading, 
Berks. 











TO ARCHITEOTS, &e. 


A GENTLEMAN of thirteen years’ expe- 


in the best London offices, is desirous of an 

| ENGAGEMENT, either temporary or otherwise. He is an 
excellent draughtsman ani designer, is perfectly conversant with 

the getting up of drawings, both reometrical and perspective, 

, fuished and detailed, and also with the practical part of the pro- 

' fession. Would have no objection to uvdertake ear. description 

of professional work at his own residence, ~Address, A. B.9, Otto- | 

, street, Royal-road, Kenningtou-park, 8.° 


ARCHITRC? or MANAGE it, to design andcarry into execation 
the buildings on an estate, or on a line of railway, or otherwise, 
He has been engaged for the past seven years on a nobleman’s 
estate in the south of England. and has had the superintendence 
of buildings of the first class. The highest references as to ability 
and character.— ae by letterto Mr. W. B. COLLING, | 284, 
Davies-street, Berkeley-square. 


TO COUNTRY BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, 
A YOUNG MAN, 124, son of a prin- 


cipal of expres. = buil ng operations, who has had the 
superintendence of works wn and country, ve nga in a 
paring estimates of SSawtacucen taking out quantities, measuri 
up vo. and usual office routine, is open to an ENGAGEME. 
A. B. 2, Sidney-place, Chelsea. 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
YOUNG MAN is in want of a constant 
JOB as ‘PLUMBER, PAINTER, and brent ned has a 
general knowledge n Weng Good referen Wazes. 278, 
per week.—Direct R. FRANCIS, careof Mr. Plamer, 10, New- 
alg Brompton-lane. 





AD Pl 
O ENGINEERS.—TO BE DISPOSED 
OF, a compact ENGINEER’S ESTABLISH MENT at the 
West-end of London, established about say ears, having a 
good reputation for wood and stone sawi achinery, and for 
geveral wo The premises comprise a bi "built factory of two 
floors, each 30 feet by 45 feet; shed, four-stall stable and loft, 
large yard, with gateway entrance, manager's or foreman'’s dwell- 
ing, and a three-roomed cottage, used as an office. Rent, 1002 per 
annum. The machinery and tools include two self-acting serew- 
cutting lathes, surfacing lathe, three slide lathes, self-acting 
planing machine, drillin ennenise, screwing-machine, six ae 
power steam -engine and r. two bellows, an 
excellent assortment of Pe etnerns, and every uisite for ‘ihe 
business. About 1,0002 will be required For farther particulars 
apply to Messrs. FU LLER and HORSEY, Billi tenatreet, E.0. 


- 
AWING, PLANING, and VENEER 
on CURTIN: te. LETT's WHARE, LAneeTH. TO 
OLD, private contract. important LS. erected 
by Mr. Houtled in 1855, on ground known as Lett’s W 
pon yo ea —_ . A. Since that time much enla 
and improv under the su okes, together 
with the whole of the valuable cs N MACHINERY for cpuina, 
planing, and veneer a remises comprise an as 
wharf and two eo Ry “ye next the river betng 336 feet 
by a depth from north to south ha, On the wharf are two 
cranes of 10 tons and 25 tons. Idi: inclade a substan- 
tially-erected saw-mill, 86 feet bys o ane 8inches, with galvanized 
corrugated — roof and ends, with ee doo rs, engine and 
builer-house, 86 feet by 20 feet/ 3 inches, lofty brick chimney. shaft, 
a renee, of brick bulldi about 100 feet long Fe 25 feet wide, 
veneer-mil!, planing-mill, and finishing stops; 
sien tate: stable and loft, two commodious brick- built welling- 
houses, and a spacious *yard for stacki timber, &. The 
machinery inetd es a pair of ae ~ gt ow pressure double. 
cylinder pent steam-engines, equal -ho-se power (b 
oyce, Greenwich), two Cornish sann-betlots (high-pressure), 
each 28 feet long, 6 feet 6 inches diameter ,with fittings, square 
cast-iron water-tank, in plates, powerful rack saw-bench (by 
Horn), with 52 feet table, a new timber sawing-frame (by Horn), 
six deal frames (one of them capable of cutting four deals or 
eight battens at one operation), two iron circular saw-benches, 
all the turned bright wroucht iron shafting, with riggers, pul'eys, 
and straps, requisite to drive the different machines; a patent 
knife-cutting machine for veneers, capable of taking in a log 
7 feet 6 inches in leugth; one very powerfal pienins. adzing, 
matching, tonguiug, and «rooviug machine, one of a lighter con- 
struction (by Worssam), fir steaming kiln, and every other requi- 
site forthe business. A large trade has been car:ied on upon the 
| premises, which may be secured to a purchaser; and the whole 
establishment, from situation, from hens superior cbaracter of the 
machinery, and from the general a ment of the buildings, 
is superior tee: any of a similar deseription in the meetropoite, The 
presiioss are held on moderate terms, and the rent has been 
pmente paid by the wharfage.—For further fn Mas thy apply to 
| Messrs. Fucier and Horsey, Billiter-street, City. 


EN CARCASES of HOUSES TO BE 
SULD, at a Bargain—Apply to Messrs LAUDER and 
BEDELLS, Surveyors, 4, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


‘Eas Advertiser requires FOUR SIX- 


KOOMED HOUSES buiit on the Conservative Land 
| Katate, Hackney. the antes those already erected iu every parti- 
cular. Builders wishing to TENDER for the same oan o! tain fur- 
ther information by letter a to X.Y. Z., care of Mr. Kiddle, 
Scott’s-yard, Bush-lane, Cit 


UILDING MATERIALS.—The Adver- 

tiser, who sells largely to Government Contractors, and has 

ia open to treat with respectable 

|Town or Country Firms to SELL on COMMIS SION every 

Geseriptiog of GUODS used by BUILDERS. References given.— 
Address, J. B. 17, Great Canterbury-place, Lambeth, lon on. 























{ 
| y 7 A 
HE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Two 
Important Novelties. — Ist. *‘The Rebellion in India ;’ 
an entire New Series of Dissotving Views, painted by Messrs. 
Hine, Clark, Knott, Perring, and 4: illustrating the most 
| important Localities of ‘*The Present Mutin ny ” with an interest- 
| ing Lecture on the Rise and Progress of the ‘* British Kule” 
| in (ndia, -by James Malcolm, esq. late of the Royal Panopticon, 
| daliv. ata = past four and half past ae Qnd. A new 
| Philosophical Entertainment, explanato ae ot vhe most cele- 
| brated Ancient and Modern Illusions of the (so called) Wizards, 
with numerous Experimental nae —oenerent of 
the St. George’s Choir, for their Vocal Concerts every 
ag: Ame and Saturda evenheen at eight. Lecture by 
Mr. Kiog, on ‘he Atlantic elegraph h Gable” "—The Dissolving 
Views and Panoramas, illustrating China and the Localities of 
the Present War.—Stevens’s Eighty new osmoramas and life-like 
, Stereoscopes—The Diver and Diving Beil : more ped 3, 000 Models 
and Works of Art; Serie. Experiments; Mach inery always 
in Motion ; Montepest's ‘3 Art Wax-work, &. &o.—Exhibition daily 
of the far-famed Polytechnic Oxy-Hydregem Microscope. 



































